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Two LST’s (landing ship, tanks) unload tractors, trucks and bulldozers in the Solomons. 


LANDING 
CRAFT 


bp is an amphibious war. Today armies have to 
roll over water before they can roll over land. There 
are many varieties and forms of landing craft. Tanks, 
trucks, barges and many other vehicles have been 
specially built to aid troops in a hitherto unknown 
type of armada. The accompanying pictures show 
some of these landing craft types. All of them were 
taken at fighting fronts. For a detailed catalog see 
the summary on page 4, at the end of the article, 
“The Walls Are Closing In. . .“ 


Press Asspetation P Photos 
Barrage balloons protect an LST taking on troops. 
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Tanks trundling out of an LST ramp. Yanks dash onto a beach from a landing barge. 
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January 24-29, 1944 


Survey of Allied Power Reveals We Possess the 
Necessary Strength to Crush Nazi ‘Germany 


“The Walls Are Closing In...” 


WALLS. ARE CLOSING IN 
remorselessly on our enemies. Our 
forces ‘are gathering for new and great- 
er assaults which will bring about the 
downfall of the Axis aggressors.” 

In these words the President on New 
Year’s Day set the program for 1944— 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. After long 
months of preparation, the stage is set. 
The armies have been assembled and 
equipped; the commanders chosen. 

In the title role as Supreme Allied 
Commander for the Western Front is 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower who led 
the Anglo-American forces to victory in 
North Africa, Sicily and Southern Italy. 
It is to him—whose ancestors fled re- 
ligious persecution in Germany in the 
seventeenth century—that a defeated 
Reich will have to address her sur- 
render. “We will win the European war 
in 1944,” the Invasion Chief declared. 
“The only thing needed for us to win it 
is for every man and every woman all 
the way from the front line to the re- 
motest hamlet of our two countries (the 
United States and Britain), to do his or 
her full duty.” 

His all-star supporting cast consists 
of: Air Chief“Marshal Sir Arthur W. 
Tedder, England’s foremost air strate- 
gist, as second in command under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower; General Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, who led the British 
Eighth Army, as commander-in-chief of 
the British ground forces; Air Chief 
Marshal Trafford L. Leigh-Mallory, who 
has been head of the RAF fighter com- 
mand for over a year, as commander of 
the combined invasion air forces; Lieut. 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, who was in charge 
of the United States Army Air Forces in 
the Mediterranean, as commander of 
the entire American strategic bombing 
force operating against Germany; and 
Major Gen. James H. Doolittle, famed 
for his daring raid on Tokyo, as the new 


_ commander of the Eighth United States 


Army Air Force in England. 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, who 
organized the evacuation at Dunkirk 
and who later was in charge of the sea 
armadas which landed the Allied forces 
on the shores of Sicily and Italy, was 
named chief naval commander for the 
invasion of Europe. 


As the Zero Hour of Invasion Approaches, a 


In the South, Gen. Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson, British Commander in the 
Middle East, was named supreme com- 
mander of all the Allied forces in the 
Mediterranean theater; his deputy will 
be U. S. Lieut. Gen. Jacob L. Devers; 
while Lieut. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, former 
commander of the Eighth USAAF in 
England, was appointed head of all 
Anglo-American air forces in that zone. 
General George C. Marshall remains in 
his post as U. S. Chief of ‘Staff. - 

To oppose them, Hitler has designat- 
ed Field Marshal Gen. Erwin Rommel, 
the defeated “hero” of the African 
desert, and the aged Field Marshal Gen. 
Karl] von Rundstedt. Rommel, an ardent 
Nazi, is disliked by the German General 
Staff while von Rundstedt is supposedly 
distrusted by Hitler. 


Our Strength a Secret 


Now that the zero hour is nearing, 
how strong are we in men and ma- 
chines? The number of Allied troops 
based in England is, of course, a care- 
fully guarded secret. What is known 
from the President’s Christmas Eve mes- 
sage is that there were 3,800,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers standing ready in foreign 
battle zones at the end of 1948 and 
that the total will rise above 5,000,000 
by July 1 of this year. 

The assertion recently made by U.S+ 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado 
that 73 per cent of the invasion force 
would be American and the rest British, 
was not confirmed officially. The United 
States High Command announced on 
December 28 that the American and 
British Chiefs of Staff have agreed upon, 
but will not disclose, the exact. propor- 
tion of troops that each country will 
employ in the invasion of Western 


Europe. “The British, with one-third 


as large a population as this country,” 
the statement pointed out, “already 
have a considerably larger number of 
troops in the Mediterranean than we. 
For other European operations they are 
going to put in everything they have 
got, and we are going to put in every- 
thing we can get there.” 

How many ships will be needed to 
invade Europe? To answer the question 
one must know the size of the invading 
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Svoboda in the Brooklyn Eagie 


“YOUR JOB, GENERAL!” 


force and its approximate destination. 
It has been asserted that 3,000 ships 
were required to transport the Seventh 
and Eighth Armies of Lieut. Gen. 
George S. Patton and Gen. Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery from Tunis and Malta 
to the southern shores of Sicily. This 
distance is about the same as the aver- 
age width of the English Channel. The 
size of the two Armies at the time was 
ten divisions. Thus it can be estimated 
by simple arithmetic that if it took 
3,000 ships to land and keep supplied 
ten divisions, it will require 9,000 ships 
to perform the same service for 30 di- 
visions, or 18,000 ships for 60 divisions. 
By the end of 1943, shipbuilding in the 
United States alone exceeded 26,000,- 
000 tons. Moreover, some 80,000 boats 
comprising various types of landing 
craft (see box on page 4) are being 
produced in this country at a total cost 
of over $5,000,000,000. 


War Production at Peak 


How about “invasion supplies,” the 
military equipment for our forces? Ac- 
cording to Charles E. Wilson, executive 
vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, we produced $61,000,000,000 
worth of munitions in 1943. Henry J. 
Kaiser had previously announced that 
we have already passed the peak in our 
war production in almost every item. 
The production index last November 
rose to 665 as compared with 100 in 
November, 1941. Similar strides have 
been made in Britain. The picture is 
different in Hitlerland. There, according 
to the report of the Foreign Economic 
Administration released on January 1, 
“the German economy can not possibly 
be expanded to meet the increasing 
strength of the United Nations offen- 
sives in 1944.” 

How does the Nazi air strength com- 
pare with that of the Allies? Germany, 
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which entered the war with a larger 
air force and greater airplane industrial 
potential than any country now oppos- 
ing her, stands last today behind the 
United States, Britain and Russia ‘in 
plane output. Her production is esti- 
mated by neutral observers to be a lit- 
tle over 2,700 airplanes a month. Our 
airplane production is at the rate of 
more than 100,000 planes a year. Rus- 
sia is believed to be turning out about 
3,000 planes monthly. Britain’s plane 
output in 1939 was known to be about 
800 a month. Since then there have 
been two official announcements about 
the doubling of production. This would 
place the figure at 40,000 units an- 
nually. 


Allies Hold Air Superiority 


On December 30, in triumphant re- 
view of the aerial war of 1943, the 
Royal Air Force announced that the Al- 
lies had achieved air superiority in every 
theater of the war. 

Equally impressive is the perfor- 
mance of the United States Eighth Air 
Force based in Britain. Here is its rec- 
ord for 1943, as summarized by Lieut. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker in a trans-Atlantic 
broadcast on January 2..In 64,000 of- 
fensive sorties ever Europe during the 
past year, the Eighth Air Force dropped 
55,000 tons of bombs, destroyed 4,100 
Nazi fighters, cut German fighter plane 
production by nearly 40 per cent and 
escaped with an over-all loss in heavy 
bombers of less than four per cent. 
U.S. bombers have penetrated as deeply 
as 800 miles into Germany. 

World War II has been described as 
an amphibious war. Everywhere we 
have had to.cross water to come to grips 
with the enemy. Our landings in North 
Africa, in the Pacific islands, im Sicily, in 
Southern Italy were all amphibious 

,operations. But the greatest amphibious 


Types of Landing Craft 


LST (Landing Ship, Tank)— a medi- 
um-sized freighter, built with an es- 
pecially wide bow which opens up to 
discharge its cargo of tanks; it can also 
carry troops and heavy military equip- 
ment on its spacious deck or in its vast 
interior. It can cross the ocean on its 
own power. 

LCI (Landing Craft, Infantry)— a 
large ship designed for transporting 
masses of infantrymen. 

LCT (Landing Craft, Tank )—a small- 
er boat for heavy tanks or trucks. It is 
about 100 feet long and is carried to 
zone of operation aboard an LST or a 
cargo ship. It may also be used for land- 
ing troops. 

LCVP (Landing Craft, Vehicle, Per- 
sonnel)—a boat used for landing of 
troops and such vehicles as jeeps, smal] 
trucks and light tanks. 
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assault will be the invasion of Europe. 
‘ What is amphibious warfare? The 
simplest explanation was offered re- 
cently by Commodore Lee P. Johnson, 
commander of the U.S. Amphibious 
Training Command. You find, he says, 
a soft spot on the enemy’s shore; you 
hit him when he isn’t expecting you; 
you hit him hard, and you keep on pour- 
ing in men until the beach is yours. 


The Pattern of Invasion 


In practice it works somewhat like 
this. The amphibious combat teams 
composed of men from specially trained 
Army divisions are taken in transperts 
to a spot off the enemy shore, usually 
about ten miles away from the hostile 
coast. In the meantime, the enemy-held 
beach is softened by an air barrage and 
naval gunfire. 

Shortly before “H Hour,” the small 
landing craft, under the command of 
young naval officers and operated by 
crews which have trained with the 
Army troops, are launched. The in- 
fantrymen, clad in heavy waterproof 
suits, are transferred to these boats. At 
a signal from the control ships, the as- 
sembled armada of landing craft pro- 
ceeds to a designated point on the 
coast. The LCS’s precede the smaller 
boats to lay smoke screens and pump 
armor-piercing rockets into the beach. 
Coastal fortifications are ineffective 
against small boats. The big guns, in- 
tended for use against large naval ves- 
sels, can not be trained on the water 
close to the shore or on the shore itself. 

When the landing boats hit the 
beach, their bows drop like drawbridges 
and the men and tanks swarm ashore. 
Usually the first waves, which are the 
assault groups, land on the beach at 
about dawn. This makes it possible for 
the assembling to take place in dark- 
ness but the landing occurs while there 


is a bit of light for the men to see what 
they are doing. The leading units, armed 
with automatic rifles, machine guns and 
enough ammunition for a short period, 
try to clean up the beach. They snip 
the barbed-wire entanglements with 
cutting tools and clear the way for the 
main attack. Assault engineers blast 
barricades and open roads for heavy 
equipment. With the assault waves lands 
the beachmaster (Navy) who signals 
the ensuing waves of small craft where 
to come in; and the shore party com- 
mander (Army) who takes charge of 
the invasion troops. Each has an assist- 
ant to take over if he is killed. 


Invasion—the Road to Victory | 


After the assault groups come the 
support waves. They usually follow 
LCT’s and the medium-sized landing 
craft, These troops immediately start 
digging foxholes on the beach. Then 
come the supply and communications 
groups with jeeps, bulldozers and 
tanks. By this time, it is usually safe to 
bring these supplies directly to the 
shore by the big LST’s and LCT’s. Sev- 
eral hours after the initial assault, if 
all goes well, the beachhead is consoli- 
dated and the shock troops, now rein- 
forced by thousands of their comrades, 
may push their way into enemy ter- 
ritory. In large scale operations, para- 
chute troops are dropped from trans- 
port planes and infantry-filled gliders 
are towed into the zone of action. 

Such, broadly, is the pattern of inva- 
sion. It is the most difficult and costly 
of military operations. With assured 
Allied aerial, naval and ground su- 
premacy, success is certain. There will 
of course, be casualties. They are in- 
evitable in war. But an early, large scale 
invasion of Europe will in the long run 
save human lives. 

There is no other road to victory. 





LCM (Landing Craft, Mechanized) 
—a boat used for landing bulldozers and 
medium tanks. It is considerably smaller 
than the LST or the LCT and, like most 
of the other smaller landing craft, is 
launched from a big ship. It also has a 
ramp, like the others, to allow tanks to 
be driven off. 

LCV (Landing Craft, Vehicle)—a 
36-ft. boat to the LCVP used for land- 
ing troops and light vehicles. Its ramp 
and sides are armored and it is 
equipped with several machine guns. 

LCS (Landing Craft, Support)—an 
armored boat of average length and 
speed. It precedes the other craft in a 
landing operation. Its task is to fire 
rocket shells at the enemy positions on 
the beach. Be 

LCP (Landing Craft, Personnel)—a 
36-ft. boat used for bringing troops 


ashore. It makes fairly high speed and 
mounts machine guns. It is carried on 
LST’s or on transports. 

LVT (Landing Vehicle, Tracked )—an 
amphibious tractor which can run right 
up on the beach. It is also known as 
the “Alligator” and can cross swamps, 
fields, rivers or reefs. 

LCR (Landing Craft, Rubber)—a 
small boat used for landing infantry 
groups. It can be packed in a small 
space and inflated-in eight seconds. 

“DUCK” (Truck, amphibian)—an 
Army amphibious truck used for landing 
troops and supplies. It is capable of 
crossing reefs. 

LDS (Landing Ship, Dock)—a 450- 
ft. long ship, bigger than an LST. It 
does not take part in the assault. It is 
used after a beachhead has _ been 
secured, to help in docking operations. 
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January 24-29, 1944 


Will the Home Front 
Fail the Fighting Front? 


Steel and Rail Crises Threaten 


to Hamper War Production as Labor 


Attacks “Little Steel” Formula 


MERICAN LABOR has launched an 

all-out attack on the “Little Steel” 
formula. As the new year begins—a year 
which will see the United States and 
her Allies undertake the greatest mili- 
tary operation in history —the labor 
crisis threatens to paralyze our national 
economy and choke the flow of vital 
supplies to the fighting front. 

The steel work stoppage and the 
railroad strike threat of last December 
were just the opening skirmishes in la- 
bor’s fight for wage increases to cover 
the higher cost of living. The wage de- 
mands of the steel and rail workers 
remain to be settled. And these work- 
ers insist that the “Little Steel” formula 
shall not be used to limit their wages. 

The wage increase gained by John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers following 
the fourth general strike by miners in 
1943 has encouraged other labor unions 
in their drive for higher wages. The 
miners’ wage boost stretched the “Little 
Steel” formula to the breaking point. 
Later the Senate voted to approve a 
railroad pay increase that violated the 
formula. 

President Roosevelt and his price and 
wage control officials have warned labor 
leaders that any boost in wages will 
merely bring another increase in prices. 

Striking miners, steel workers and 
others have been accused of a “lack of 
patriotism.” A charge by a “high offi- 
cial” (said to be General George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff) that the 
steel-rail strike threats might prolong 
the war, brought angry replies from 
labor and demands for a Congressional 
investigation. Stephen Early, Presiden- 
tial Secretary, indicated that President 
Roosevelt had been “thinking along the 


same lines” as the “high official.” 


Labor's Case 


Most workers realize the seriousness 
of wartime strikes. Many of them have 
sons in the armed forces, and would 
not deliberately do anything they 
thought would interfere with the war 
effort. But the workers also feel that 
they must defend labor’s rights on the 
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of living which had taken place between 
January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. Ad- 
ditional increases were to be granted 
only if wages were clearly “substand- 
ard” or unfair to the workers involved. 

A few months later, in October, 
1942, Congress passed the Cost of Liv- 
ing Stabilization Act to hold farm prices 
and wages at September 15, 1942, 
levels. A new Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization was set up by the President 
to direct the wage policy of the WLB 
and see that the “Little Steel” formula 
was followed. 

Labor points out, however, that the 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


home front so that their sons will have 
healthy living and working conditions 
to come home to. The workers note that 
corporations’ profits, after taxes were 
paid, are running 13 per cent ahead of 
1942 (according to the New York Her- 
ald Tribune). The miners, steelworkers 
and railroad men feel that their wages 
have not kept pace with the profits of 
industry or the pay of many workers 
in war plants. They say their “no 
strike” pledge was given in return for 
promises by the President and Congress 
that the cost of living would be stri-tly 
controlled. The cost of living has con- 
tinued to rise and the workers have 
been roused to strike in an effort to 
gain higher wages. They say the “Lit- 
tle Steel” formula is “finished” because 
the Government has not kept its prom- 
ises to hold down living costs. 

The “Little Steel” formula was 
adopted in July, 1942, by the War 
Labor Board. It sought to keep wages 
as steady as possible, to avoid a dan- 
gerous inflation at a time when war 
needs were reducing the supply of civ- 
ilian goods. The formula provided that 
workers were entitled to wage increases 
covering a 15 per cent rise in the cost 


Cost of Living Stabilization Act still 
permitted most farm prices to rise fur- 
ther before they were controlled. Much 
of labor’s dissatisfaction is based on the 
fact that, while the cost of living (food, 
rent, clothing, etc., combined) has risen 
only 25 per cent since 1941, food prices 
alone are up nearly 47 per cent (ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ) 


The Farmer’s Case 


Farm spokesmen reply that the 
wages of industrial workers have gone 
up faster than living costs throughout 
the war. They quote Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures showing that factory 
workers’ wages have increased 37 per 
cent since 1939. The real sufferers are 
said to be the white-collar office work- 
ers and professional people, who have 
no labor unions to press their wage de- 
mands. The pay of teachers in rural 
areas, for example, has increased less 
than 8 per cent since 1939. These 
spokesmen add_.that the high wages of 
war workers have drained men from the 
farms, forced farmers to pay higher - 
wages, and thus made necessary a rise 
in farm prices. 


» 





Labor leaders contend that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics figures do not 
show the real increase in living costs. 
For instance, they explain that while 
the price of a product remains the same, 
the product itself is often of poorer 
quality or quantity. This amounts to a 
“hidden price increase.” 

The President and his advisers have 
tried to meet labor’s arguments in two 
ways: first, by ordering a study of the 
BLS cost of living figures; second, by 
providing subsidies to give the farmers 
fair prices without raising the price of 
food in retail stores. The report on the 
study of BLS figures has been delayed 
by labor’s contention that the figures do 
not accurately show living costs. The 
Administration’s subsidy program has 
been beaten twice in Congress, and the 
chances of obtaining this program are 
not good. (Review Nov. 29, Dec. 4, 
1943 issues. ) 

Commenting on Congress’ actions, 
Chairman William H. Davis said: “If 
we could only be reassured what the 
attitude of Congress is toward its own 
stabilization policy! The alarming thing 
is that we do not know whether Con- 
gress is going to run out on its own 
economic stabilization policy.” 

John L. Lewis’ attack on the “Little 
Steel” formula was launched in March, 
1943, when he demanded a flat $2 a 
day increase. Following the fourth mine 
strike, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
who was operating the mines for the 
Government, signed an agreement giv- 
ing the miners $1.50 of the $2.00 they 
demanded. The WLB reluctantly ap- 
proved the agreement. 


The Steel ““Walk-Out” 


Other unions were quick to follow 
Lewis in an attack on the “Little Steel” 
formula. The United Steel Workers, a 
CIO union with 900,000 members, led 
the CIO’s drive for higher wages. The 
union’s demand for a wage increase led 
to a Christmas walk-out of 170,000 steel 
workers when their contracts with steel 
companies expired before new ones 
were made. No official strike call was 
issued by Philip Murray, president of 
the USW and the CIO, but the men re- 
fused to work without a new contract. 
Behind the “walk-out” lay the refusal 
of the War Labor Board to allow wage 
rates of the future contracts to be made 
retroactive. 

When the strike took place, President 
Roosevelt appealed to the workers not 
to harm the war effort, and promised 
that any wage scales under the new 
contracts would be retroactive. This 
move brought all the men back to work 
in three days. The WLB then reconsid- 
ered its stand and the labor members 
joined the public members in approving 
retroactive contracts. 

Chairman Davis of the WLB replied 


that the Board did not reconsider its 
stand until word was received that the 
strikers were returning to work. He 
added that the union’s demands still 
would be judged under the “Little 


Steel” formula. 


The Army Takes Over 


A few days later the President acted 
to prevent a rail strike. He ordered the 
Army to operate the railroads until the 
threat of a strike by three operating 
unions was removed. The strike calls of 
two other opérating unions had been 
withdrawn, and 15 _ non-operating 
unions had agreed to discuss their dis- 
pute, when the President acted. He 
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tors, switchmen, firemen, trainmen), 
The board’s offer of a four-cent-an- 
hour increase was called an “insult” by 
the “Big Five.” 

In December, the Senate voted, 
against the advice of Government offi- 
cials, to set aside the Vinson ruling 
on non-operating union wages. But Con- 
gress adjourned before the House could 
vote on this measure. The 20 rail unions 
completed their votes calling for a 
strike, and as the deadline approached 
the President began conferring with 
union officials. The engineers and train- 
men agreed to arbitrate and the Presi- 
dent awarded them an additional five 
cents an hour to cover overtime pay 


Association Press 


A fireman and an engineer reading a news flash of FDR's order to seize 
railroads threatened with a strike. Allen Sabate, left, and J. J. Murray. 


said he could not wait till the last mo- 
ment to make sure that the movement 
of war supplies was not interrupted. 
More than a year ago the twenty 
railroad unions began pressing their 
demands for wage increases exceeding 
those allowed under the “Little Steel” 
formula. Under the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, an emergency fact-finding 
board investigated the wage demands 
of the 15 non-operating unions (track 
workers, clerks, mechanics, etc.). 
This board recommended an increase of 
eight cents an hour, which the unions 
and railroads accepted. But Fred Vin- 
son, Economic Stabilization Director, 
rejected it as a violation of the “Little 
Steel” formula. The unions insisted that 
Director Vinson had no right to pass 
upon their wages, and accused him of 
destroying the Railway Labor Act. 
Meanwhile, an emergency board, ap- 
pointed by the President, sought to set- 
tle the grievances of the “Big Five” 
operating unions (engineers, conduc- 


and travel allowances and a week's va- 
cation with pay. 

When the firemen, switchmen and 
conductors failed to call off their strike 
the President ordered the Army to act. 
These three members of the “Big Five” 
later were involved in a controversy 
with the Army over whether they ac- 
tually had cancelled their strike call or 
merely postponed it with the possibility 
that it might be forthcoming again if 
the roads were turned back to private 
management. 

The 15 non-operating unions offered 
to withdraw their objections to Director 
Vinson’s ruling in return for overtime 
pay. The President asked instead that 
he be allowed to rule on overtime pay. 
The unions rejected this proposal and 
the dispute dragged on, delaying the 
return of the roads to private manage- 
ment. 

This play-by-play account of the 
wage controversy indicates clearly that 
the problem is far from being solved. 
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MESS BOY OF SQUADRON X 
By Lieutenant F. T. Greene, U.S.N.R. 


FIRST saw Barton in Hawaii at the Naval Air Station, 
his ebony face shining as he scurried from table to table 


up with a steady wham-wham. Barton and the other cat- 
walk gunners were leaning back in their harnesses, aiming 


in the mess hall. He was one of the mess boys that “Fighting ~ through their sights and bracing themselves for the —_. 


X” Squadron had brought from the States, 

When we were embarked on board a certain now-famous 
aircraft carrier, all our mess attendants were transferred to 
the ship’s company, in accordance with regulations. Barton 
was heartbroken at being listed as one of the crew rather 
than one of the Squadron, but the skipper promised to get 
him back on the Squadron’s ‘rolls as soon as we left the 
carrier, 

We hadn’t been at sea long before Barton ran into another 
difficulty. He came in one morning to the Squadron office, 
cap in hand, with one of his usual, fantastic scrawls to his 
wife. 

“Mr. Greene,” he said, grinning, “the Ship’s Division 
Censor, he told me less’n I could write better, I couldn’t 
write more’n two pages to my wife. He said he couldn't 
pene my last one nohow, ’cause he couldn’t read no part 
of it.” 

I sighed and accepted the letter. After that he came 
around regularly with several pages headed “Dear Azalea,” 
which I trustingly stamped “Passed by Naval Censor.” Each 
time his writing got a little worse, and his grin a little 
broader. 

There came a time when I had other things to think 
about besides a mess boy’s illegible mail. Our carrier had 
arrived in a certain area of the South Pacific, and we were 
anticipating a visit from the Jap air force from day to day. 
General Quarters sounded one bright morning and we 
jumped to our battle stations. 

For the next hour, during alternate sunbursts and rain 
squalls, we all put in a busy time. After the third dive- 
bombing attack had been repulsed I got a chance to go 
topside, and have a look around the flight deck. Most of the 
light AA guns on the catwalks had at least one mess boy 
clearing away empty cartridge cases and stacking fresh am- 
munition. And there was Barton, down on the portside cat- 
walk. As I watched, two pharmacist’s mates carried away 
the wounded Marine who had been serving that gun, and 
Barton took over his post. 

Just then the loud-speaker boomed out: ““all hands not 
on the guns, take cover!” 

I looked up, and made out a half-dozen or so tiny black 
dots. The heavy, long-range AA guns were already opening 


Then the order came: “Millimeters, commence firing!” 
solid, blinding wave of noise rolled across the deck. 

By this time I could see the planes clearly, including the 
protuberance underneath each that I knew was a 1,000- 
pound bomb. They were nearly ready to let go with their 
machine guns, too. I dived for cover. 

I could still see Barton, his helmet fallen off, his whole 
body chattering with the recoil of his gun. I could see the 
bullets of the Jap machine guns splinter up the flight deck. 

Then a dull, muffled thud reached me. A bomb had-. 
struck close by in the water off to port. Three more missed, 
and suddenly, as swiftly as it began, it was all over. 

Off to starboard two new black puffs of smoke floated, and 
a little closer to port there were two more. Barton had got 
two of the Jap dive bombers himself, as was certified later 
by official credit. 

A few days after that battle we had an official photo- 
graph taken of the Squadron on the flight deck. We saw to 


. it that Barton was in the picture. Back of the Squadron was 


our banner, with the markings for 48 Jap planes destroyed 
in battle. 

That night Barton came in with his copy of the Squadron 
picture and a letter to Azalea. 

“Mr. Greene,” he said as he handed it to me, “this time 
you can read my letter to Azalea ‘cause I got me one of the 
yecmen to type it out.” 

I felt almost embarrassed to read the letter. It ran about 
as follows: 

“Dear Azalea: I have sent a picture of the Squadron, 
with the names of all written on the back. It’s the best 
Fighter Squadron there is, and the Fighter Squadrons are 
the best in the Navy. Those 43 Jap flags are all the Squadron 
has shot down so far, but I reckon there will be lots more 
soon. I wouldn’t ever say so to anybody except you, but I 
sure wish we could put 2 more flags on for the 2 planes I 
shot down, on account of the Squadron really got 45 count- 
ing mine. Anyway, Azalea, I wanted you to know that a 
little colored boy got a chance to do his bit.” 

There was a lump in my throat as I stamped, “Passed by 
Naval Censor.” 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine by special arrangement 
with Brandt & Brandt. 





By Creighton J. Hill 


Cur Washington Correspondent 


Our Foreign 
Service 


T IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 

that our Department of State was 
first called the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. It bore this title from the end 
of the Revolution in 1781 until Con- 
gress officially changed it to its present 
name in 1789 following the adoption 
of the Constitution. The reason for the 
change was that Congress extended its 
activities to include some of a purely 
domestic nature. 

Today the State Department func- 
tions primarily as our foreign office. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s duties 
approximate those of Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden of Great Britain. 

As a matter of fact, the Department 
of the Interior performs most of the 
functions related to the various states 
and to domestic activities. But titles are 
difficult to change once they are genu- 
inely attached to a person or institution. 


Two Who See Eye to Eye 


It is the job of the Secretary of State 
to be responsible for-the formulation of 
the nation’s foreign policies. Most of the 
major issues, especially in a time of war 
and crisis such as exists today, will na- 
turally be determined largely by the 
President. But since the Secretary of 
State is his Cabinet member appointed 
to aid him in foreign affairs, it is cus- 
tomary for the President and the Secre- 
tary of State to make a team for this 
purpose. This has worked out admir- 
ably between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull, who basically see eye to eye on 
foreign problems and policies. 

In war time the State Department is 
responsible for the conduct of diplo- 
matic phases of the war effort. To men- 
tion a recent major example, the visit 
of Secretary Hull to Moscow where he 
conferred with Foreign Ministers Eden 
of Britain and Molotov of Russia, prob- 
ably did much to shorten the war. 

The importance of the State Depart- 
ment in our scheme of government is 
emphasized by the fact that Secretary 
Hull is the ranking member of the 
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Edward R..Stettinius, Jr., taking oath as Under Secretary of State. Left 
to right are officials Laurence C. Frank; Breckenridge Long; Stettinius; 
Dean Acheson; Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


Cabinet, and would succeed to the 
Presidency if both the President and 
Vice President were to die in office. He 
is at the head not only of the home es- 
tablishment in Washington, but also of 
the foreign service of the United States 
in lands abroad. 

The principal aides of the Secretary 
are the Under Secretary of State (Ed- 
ward R, Stettinius Jr.), four Assistant 
Secretaries of State (Adolph A. Berle 
Jr., Breckinridge Long, Dean Acheson, 
and G. Howland Shaw), a legal adviser 
(Green H. Hackworth), four advisers 
on political relations (James C. Dunn, 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, Laurence Dug- 
gan, Wallace Murray), and an adviser 
on international economic affairs. (Her- 
bert Feis, who held this post for many 
years, has just resigned and the va- 
cancy is unfilled.) 

The Foreign Service includes Ambas- 
sadors and ministers, Foreign Service 
officers, and subordinate personnel. We 
send ambassadors to represent us in 
major nations of the world, while min- 
isters are sent to less important nations. 
Recently the United States has honored 
certain nations by sending ambassadors 
instead of ministers to represent its in- 
terests. Canada and The Netherlands 
were the latest nations to be so honored. 

Foreign Service officers serve as coun- 
selors of embassy or legation, commér- 
cial or agricultural attaches, diplomatic 
secretaries, consuls general, consuls or 
vice consuls. The consuls general, con- 
suls or vice consuls differ from the am- 


‘a 


bassadors or ministers in that they 
attend only to business matters. The 
consuls are stationed in the principal 
cities of foreign countries and gather 
commercial and economic information 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 


- Many Divisions, Many Functions 


We cannot here encompass “all the 
activities of the Department. We can 
only list some of its functions. There is 
a Division of Commercial Relations, of 
Cultural Relations, of International 
Communications, a Treaty Division, a 
Division of International Conferences, 
a Passport Division and a Visa Division. 

The Foreign Service is a very exten- 
sive setup. The Board of Foreign Serv- 
ice Personnel is composed of three 
Assistant Secretaries of State together 
with officers of the Departments of 
Commerce and of Agriculture. It combs 
out the lists of Foreign Service officers 
for promotions, assignments and trans- 
fers. The Board of Examiners, similarly 
composed, conducts the examinations of 
candidates for appointment to the For- 
eign Service. The Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel interviews the appli- 
cants for the Foreign Service and makes 
recommendations of applicants to sub- 
ordinate (non-career) positions in the 
Foreign Service. Then there are a For- 
eign Service Officers’ Training School 
and a Division of Foreign Service Ad- 
ministration. 
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January 24-29, 1944 


New Britain Invader 


S commander of the U. S. Sixth 
“Army at Arawe, New Britain, Lieu- 
tenant General Walter Krueger is lead- 
ing New Guinea and Australia veterans 
into an exotic land. It is the moun- 
tainous, Japanese-ridden region of coos- 
, and giant cassawary 


ger off duty is the father of two sons 
and a daughter. He plays chess and 
golf, swims and rides, and reads his- 
tory in German, French and Spanish. 
On duty he holds the DSM and Legion 
of Merit. He has a passion for mili- 
tary strategy, advocates surprise and 
offensive tactics, and is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He is the Army's “best- 
educated general,” having studied at 
Army Staff College, Naval War College 
and Air Corps Flying School, and hav- 
ing taught in the Army Department of 
Languages, Infantry School and Army 
War College. 

Born in Flatow, West Prussia, he was 
brought to the U. S. midwest at 8. He 
speaks English without a German ac- 
cent. From Cincinnati Technical School, 
he enlisted for the Spanish-American 
War, served in Cuba, fought against 
the Philippine Insurrection, and mapped 
the Philippine Islands. He then headed 
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Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger 


the Military Bureau in Washington, 
served in France as World War I chief 
of the U. S. Expeditionary Tank Corps, 
and was stationed in Germany in 1919. 

From assistant chief of the War De- 
partment’s War Plans Division he rose 
to command the Third Army in Texas 
and to excel in 1941 maneuvers in 
Louisiana, using paratroops for the first 
time. 

When an officer first heard that 
Krueger was to command the Sixth 
Army in Australia, he said: “The Japs 
must have thought he was going to 
Guadalcanal. That’s why they quit.” 





Who's Who 


Peasant. Premier - 


OLAND’S Premier and Peasant 

leader Stanislaw Mikolajczyk is 
due in the U. S. sometime in January. 
He will discuss the delicate Polish-Rus- 
sian boundary problem and the possi- 
bility of Poland joining the Czech-Rus- 
sian friendship pact. 

Now 43, stocky Mikolajezyk was born 
in Westphalia, Germany. There his 
miner father had come to escape re- 
strictions against Poles in German-con- 
trolled Posnan. At 7 he returned to 
Poland and later worked in a sugar 
beet refinery to pay for courses at an 
agricultural college. At 18 he joined 
the Polish insurrection fighting the 
Germans, then battled the Bolsheviks. 
Wounded, he became a farmer, and or- 
ganized rural youth groups. At 29 he 
was elected to the Sejm — Parliament 
of the new Polish republic. 

Enlisting as a private at the out- 
break of World War II, he fought in 
the epic defense of Warsaw. He was 
interned in Hungary, escaped to France, 
and migrated to London to become 
Paderewski’s vice chairman of the 


Polish Telegraph Agency 


Stanislaw Mikolajezyk 


Polish National Council in exile. In 
1941 he was Minister of Home Affairs, 
then Sikorski’s Deputy Prime Minister 
in charge of coordinating and supplying 
the active Polish underground. 

Sikorski had been working for Rus- 
so-Polish understanding when he died 
in a plane crash last summer. Miko- 
lajezyk, his successor, seems to be try- 
ing to follow Sikorski’s lead. 


¥ 
NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 

Toward Invasion. British Air Chief Mar- 
shal Tedder was named second in command 
to General Eisenhower. Allied bombers 
blasted remainder of Berlin, indicating im- 
portance of air power in invasion plans, and 
seared Stettin, Duesseldorf and Turin, Italy. 
U. S. 8th airforce destroyed 4,100 - Nazi 
planes in 1943, but RAF warned Germans 
have built 1,000 fighter planes in 1943. 

Russia. Colored flares lit midnight sky 
in Moscow, celebrating capture of Ukraine 
communication centers of Zhitomir, Zosov 
and Berdichev. These were taken in a Red 
drive southwest of Kiev toward Vinnitsa, 
aimed at separating von Mannstein’s south- 
ern army from von Kluge’s central army. 
In snow northwest of Kiev, Russians cap- 
tured Olevsk and Novograd Volynski and 
plunged several miles into former Polish 
territory. 

Poland. Polish government-in-exile told 
“the underground” not to resist Soviet 
troops but to cooperate only if Polish-Rus- 
sian diplomatic relations are resumed. 
Pravda, Russian newspaper criticized 
Wendell Willkie for questioning Russia’s 
intentions in the Baltics, Balkans and east- 
ern Poland. 

Balkans. Bulgaria: N. Mouchanoff, pro- 
Allied leader of opposition, overthrew pro- 
Axis government of Premier Boshiloff and 
imprisoned Regency’s Prince Cyril, but 
Germans seized telegraph and railroads. 
Yugoslavia: Partisans captured Pago, Dal- 
matian isle used against Axis shipping, and 
in house-to-house fighting drove Germans 
from Banja-Luka. 

Italy. Canadians reached mined bank of 
Foro River that protects Pescara port. 
Americans burst into San Vittore, where 
Germans are defending each street with 
tanks imbedded in cellars. 

New Britain. While dismounted Texas 
cavalry of 6th Army dueled Japanese pa- 
trols at~Arawe, Marines won Cape Glou- 
cester airfield, killed 2,000 Japanese and 
captured quinine dumps. 

New Guinea. Yank veterans of Buna 
made amphibious landing and seized air- 
strip at Saidor, behind enemy lines and 55 
miles below key Japanese base of Madang. 

Marshall Islands were hammered by 
U. S. bombers. 

Americas. Anglo-American commission 
was set up to improve social and economic 
conditions of Caribbean islands. Argentine 
government annulled political parties, 
clamped down newspaper censorship, or- 
dered Catholic instruction in all schools, 
recognized new Bolivian «egime. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Senate Finance Committee de- 
bated splitting Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from Treasury Department. House Judi- 
ciary committee discussed wartime prohi- 
bition proposal. 

Labor. Fifteen labor unions charged 
Economic Stabilizer James Byrnes with 
crippling labor. President reconsidered 
wage adjustments for 1,100,000 non-oper- 
ating railroad union members. A spokes- 
man — said to be General Marshall — irked 
labor by stating invasion had to be delayed 
because of railroad and steel strike threats. 





WORLD FEDERATION PLAN 


LY CULBERTSON, author of the 
World Federation Plan, agrees with 
Clarence Streit that “some day a World 
United States will be created. . .” And 
he urges all possible speed in forming 
such an organization. 

“The greatest fallacy today,” Culbert- 
son writes, “is the belief that ‘first we 
must win the war, then we can think 
about the peace.’ That is the main rea- 
son we lost the: peace after the last war. 
War and peace cannot be so neatly 
separated. If we define our peace aims 
and peace plans now, we will not only 
make certain the winning of the peace, 
but we can win the war more quickly 
and decisively... .” 

Some people have wondered why 
Culbertson, a bridge expert, should be 
“tinkering” with international affairs. 
His friends reply that bridge was his 
hobby, though a profitable one, and his 
major interests have been in the field of 
social sciences and mass psychology. 
Culbertson’s father was an American 
mining engineer, who founded the 
Grozny oil fields in the Caucasus; his 
mother was the daughter of a Cossack 
general.-He was broadly educated in 
Europe but returned to the United 
States to found a system of bridge that 
won him world-wide fame. Since 1939 
he has been working on a plan of world 
organization for the peace to come, 
which will remove the two great obsta- 


cles to stability and permanence. He 
lists these obstacles as: 


Obstacles to World Union 


1. The difficulty of creating an inter- 
national government strong enough to 
keep the peace without destroying the 
necessary rights of proud independent 
nations. (Critics‘of-all plans for. world 
government contend that sovereign’na- 
tions won't give up control over their 
foreign and domestic policies.) 

2. The difficulty of disarming indi- 
vidual nations, creating a powerful in- 
ternational police. force, and still keep- 
ing the police force from menacing the 
independence of these nations. (Critics 
fear that the commander of an interna- 
tional police force might try to become 
the dictator of the world.) 

Culbertson’s World Federation Plan 
starts out by grouping the 70 or more 
nations of the world in 11 Regional 
Federations for greater unity. They in- 
clude the Pan-American, British, Latin- 
European, Germanic, Middle European, 
Middle Eastern, Russian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Malaysian, and Indian. “Each of 
these Regions,” he explains, “is a nat- 
ural economic and cultural unit... . 
The sovereign states of each of these 
Regions will be held loosely together 
by a Regional Government, which will 
in turn be responsible to the World Fed- 
eration. ...” 


Governmental Structure of the World Federation 
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From ‘‘Total Peace,’’ by Ely Culbertson (Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 


From “‘The World Federation Plan’’ by Ely Culbertson 


Two of the Regional Federations dif- | 
fer slightly in their set-up from the other 
nine. They are: 

Malaysian Federation: Consisting of 
the self-governing states of Philippines 
and Thailand; Netherlands East Indies 
(under Netherlands rule); Indo-China 
(under French rule); all small Pacific 
islands outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, except British and French pos- 
sessions (under rule of Malaysian Fed- 
eration). The government of the Fed- 
eration is under special Trusteeship of 
the United States until able to become 
completely self-governing. As Trustee 
for the Federation the United States 
shall select the Regional President and 
half of the Regional Senators, shall have 
command of: the Malaysian Contingent 
of the World Police, and may have 
her own military and naval bases in 


_ Malaysia. : 


The Netherlands and France shall re- 
tain their rights to rule the Indies and 
Indo-China, but in return they must 
promise to give self-rule and fair treat- 
ment to the native populations and to 
cooperate with the Malaysian Federa- 
tion Government. This set-up opens the 
way to prepare all the states in the 
Federation for eventual self-government 
and complete independence. 


Solving India’s Problems 


Indian Federation: Shall consist of at 
least two self-governing states: the 
Hindu (dominated by the Congress 
party) and: the Mohammedan. In addi- 
tion, there may be a number of smaller 
states such as those ruled by the In- 
dian Princes, or states having a highly 
mixed Hindu and Mohammedan popu- 
lation. All these states shall be held to- 
gether by the Indian Regional Federa- 
tion, which shall be a Dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
government of the Federation shall be 
under special Trusteeship of Britain un- 
til ready to become completely inde- 
pendent and self-governing. 
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The plan for separate Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan states within the Regional 
Federation seeks to solve the old quar- 
rel between the Mohammedans, who 
want an independent state free of Hindu 
control, and the Hindus, who insist on a 
United India. At the same time Britain 
is permitted to have Indian military and 
naval bases for the protection of her 
world-wide Empire. 


Two-Way States 


Another interesting proposal of Cul- 
bertson is that for “Two-Way States.” 
Any country or district situated between 
two Regional Federations, which con- 
tains a highly mixed population (such 
as Switzerland, Luxembourg, or Ar- 
menia) or special economic problems 
(such as Austria, Danzig, or Sudeten- 
land) may vote to become a self-gov- 
erning Two-Way State, belonging to 
both Regional Federations. The same 
principle may be used for certain ter- 
ritories (such as Macedonia) between 
two states of the same Regional Feder- 
ation, This new kind of state, Culbert- 
son says, will gfeatly reduce boundary 
disputes and quarrels over minorities, 
which have caused so many wars in the 
past. (See Oct. 25, 1943 issue, Nation- 
alism and Self-Determination. ) 

Culbertson would not drastically re- 
draw the world’s: national boundaries. 
Britain would lose Hong Kong, North- 
west Africa, and island possessions in 
the New World, but would take over 
Mozambique, Djibouti, Ethiopia and 
the rest of Italian East Africa. He would 
divide up most of Africa as “pooled 
colonies” under some of the European 
Federations. The Germanic Federation, 
for-example, would get the Belgian 
Congo, Angola (Portugal), and the 
Southern Soudan. Critics question 
whether the handing over of Belgian 
and Portuguese territory to a Federa- 
tion dominated by Germany will make 
other small nations feel that they can 
obtain justice and security under Cul- 
bertson’s World Federation. 


No “Super-Government”’ 


The Constitution of the World Fed- 
eration, like our own, provides for three 
branches—executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial. The World President is chosen 
from each Regional Federation in turn, 
beginning with the American Federa- 
tion, for a single term of six years. 
From each of the Regional Federations 
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is selected one World Trustee. The 
World Trustees and the World Senate 
of 66 members handle legislative affairs. 
A World Supreme Court interprets the 
Constitution, and a World Court of 
Equity deals with economic or terri- 
torial disputes between the nations. 
Culbertson emphasizes that this is 
not a “Super-Government.” Those of its 
powers, he explains, which are enforce- 
able by military means are sharply lim- 


-ited to one and only one object: the 


prohibition and prevention of war. 
Each sovereign state retains al] its 
rights and gives up only one—the right 
to wage aggressive war. 

Obstacle number 2 is removed by 
Culbertson’s Quota Force Principle as 
applied to the World Federation's 
armed forces. The World Police Force 
will consist of 11 National Conting ts, 
apportioned by quota among the lead- 
ing states of the 11 Regional Federa- 
tions. The possession and manufacture 
of heavy weapons (battleships, tanks, 
planes and artillery) will be controlled 
by the World Police Force and a World 
Armament Trust monopoly. 

Each National Contingent, although 
maintained and paid for by the World 
Federation Government, is subject to 
its orders.only in case of war. In peace 
time each Contingent remains in its 
own country, and is trained by its own 
officers. Its highly paid, highly trained 
troops will be under oath to defend all 
nations from aggression. 


The Mobile Corps 


In addition to the National Contin- 
gents, there will be a Mobile Corps con- 
sisting of 22 per cent of all the world’s 
armed forces. This Mobile Corps, sta- 
tioned at strategic bases, would be 
made up entirely of citizens of small 
nations. The Corps will be the World 
Federation’s own arrr-: under its orders 
at all times. It will be the “cop on the 
peace beat.” 


Scholastic Chart 


The real balance of power in the 
world police system, both in men and 
heavy weapons, will rest in the Mobile 
Corps. The smaller nations, which in 
the past have been unable to. support 
strong forces, will become together the 
greatest military power in the world 
and the strongest force for peace. In 
any grouping of powers against each 
other (such as the United States and 
Britain vs. the rest of the world, or Ger- 
many, Russia and the European Fed- 
erations vs. Britain and the United 
States) the Mobile Corps would hold 
the balance of power. It would be able 
to stop any clash before it got well 
started. 

On the other hand, it is certain that 
the National Contingents, which are 
stationed in their homelands, and offi- 
cered by fellow countrymen, will never 
turn against their mother country and 
support any illegal actions of the World 
Government. Nations which might go 
to war are effectively disarmed, yet they 
remain collectively strong enough to 
prevent wars of aggression. 

Emmet Crozier wrote in the New 
York Herald-Tribune that Culbertson’s 
Plan has “up to now gathered more . 
brickbats and bouquets than any other 
postwar idea.” 

“The Culbertson federation,” pro- 
tested Louis Fischer in The Nation, 
“would be another League of Nations 
designed to maintain the Anglo-Russian- 
American balance of power. . . Who can 
guarantee that even this combination, 
which today seems as unbeatable as 
the Anglo-French coalition seemed in 
1919, will not be upset by defections 
and new combinations of power?” 

Many leaders both conservative and 
liberal, including Dorothy Thompson, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, E. C. Linde- 
man, Hamilton Holt, and Norman 
Thomas have, however, praised Cul- 
bertson’s Plan as “fool proof” and su- 
perior to all other postwar ideas. 
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I. WHO’S WHO? 


1943 to Jan. 1944 inclusive. Key to a 





In the spaces below each picture, write the name of the man and a phrase which identifies him. 























il. ON THE HOME FRONT 
Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. An increase in wages larger than that permitted by 
the “Little Steel” formula was first won by: (a) rural school 
teachers; (b) coal mine workers; (c) railroad unions. 

2. A group in Congress opposes absentee voting by 
American soldiers because they claim it would (a) interfere 
with states’ rights; (b) impede the winning of the war; (c) 
be controlled by the Administration. 

8. President Roosevelt recommends subsidies to farmers 
on certain food products because they would: (a) balance 
wage increases in industry; (b) cut down the demand for 
scarce food products; (c) cover increases in food production 
costs without raising prices. 

4. Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s tax program 
includes: (a) increased tax on corporation incomes; (b) 
sales tax on all consumer goods; (c) increased postal rates. 

5. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, states that 
recent lowering of tank production was caused by: (a) 
strikes in the steel industry; (b) lack of rubber for tank 
treads; (c) improved adjustment of output to actual war 
needs. 

6. Bolivia’s most important contribution to United States 
war industry is: (a) tin; (b) rubber; (c) oil. 

7. The U. S. State Department is responsible for: (a) 
regulating interstate commerce; (b) news censorship; (c) 
U. S. participation in international conferences. 

8. The House of Representatives recognized the need for 
U. S. leadership in postwar cooperation by passing: (a) 
War Labor Disputes Act; (b) Senator Wheeler’s draft bill; 
(c) Fulbright Resolution. 

9. Congress is studying proposals to increase its efficiency 
because of a strong feeling among congressmen that too 
much power is now in the hands of the: (a) executive; (b) 
legislative; (c) judiciary branch of our government. 


iil. POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Mark each true statement T, each false statement F. 


1. The Federal Union plan for world organization pro- 
vides for membership of defeated nations as soon as the war 
ends. 

2. CIO and AFL leaders have gone on record as opposed 
to racial discrimination, but some local unions refuse to 
admit Neg: oes. 











8. Culbertson’s World Federation Plan places the military 
balance of power in the hands of the small nations, 

4. “All states, great or small, victor or vanquished,” should 
have “access on equal terms to the trade and raw materials 
of the world,” is a principle set down in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

5. “Freedom of the air” would permit each nation to 
retain full sovereignty of the air over its territory. 


IV. GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Match the items in the right hand column with those in 
the left by inserting the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


. Sofia Albanian harbor. 
. Korosten Base on New Britain. 
Bari Atlantic airplane base. 

Allied target in Bulgaria. 
ed China’s “rice bow!” area. 
Slewas Meeting ping of Roosevelt, Church- 

ill, and Stalin. 

Durazzo City won back by the Russians. 
Hunan Supply port for British. 8th Army. 
. Lebanon Portuguese colony in Far East. 
. Rabaul French mandated territory. 
WHO SAID IT? 


Write the name of the speaker after each quotation. 


1. “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
2. “The century on which we are entering . . 
must be the century of the common man.” ———___ 
8. “We have no territorial demands to make in Europe.” 
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4. “I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
gees Ria 

5. “France has lost a battle. She has not lost the war. 
Soldiers of France, wherever you may be, arise.” 


VI. FIGURES IN THE NEWS 


The following figures have appeared significantly in the 
recent news. After each, write a phrase which identifies it. 


1. “14+9+4+4+ 4= 18" é 
2. Contribution of 1% of national income. 

8. 60 hours flying time, _——__ 

4. 15% increase in hourly wage rate. 

6. July 4, 1946. 
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HOW TO TELL A STORY 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


It isn’t as easy as it sounds, but it 
can be done. So says a man who’s been 
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writing funny stories for many years 


ANY people who would like to 

write get the idea that if they 
could only “think of a good plot,” the 
thing would be done. To which the 
answer is, My dear sir, if you thought 
of the best plot in the world you 
wouldn’t be any nearer to it. A plot 
only means that certain things happen 
to certain characters in, certain places. 
But unless you can, make characters live 
and the place rise before the eye and 
make the incidents really happen — all 
of which is part of the art of narration 
—the mere statement that they did 
happen won't interest anybody. 

That is why so many of our current 
mystery and crime stories fail to raise 
a shudder or start a thrill. If Mr. X., 
who is nothing more than just Mr. X., 
as lifeless as a dead letter, is found 
dead by Messrs. Y. and Z., in an apart- 
ment on Q. Street, we are frankly, like 
Queen Victoria, not amused. The char- 
acters are as dead as the corpse and are 
all one to us. 


Not long ago an anonymous writer 


in Punch beautifully illustrated this 
idea in a burlesque detective story. He 
speaks of the finding of the body and 
of how, at the sight of it, Detective 
Trumper,” “accustomed as he was to 
scenes of horror, could scarcely sup- 
press a yawn.” This is beautiful, not 
only as an exquisite example of the 
technique of humour but also in show- 
ing the power of humour to reveal a 
hidden truth. Why did Trumper yawn? 
Well, don’t you see, why shouldn’t he? 
The body was of no particular interest. 
Trumper must have felt with the poet, 
‘tis but another dead, all you say is 
said. They're killing bookfuls every 
year. What we are saying then is that a 
plot as reduced to a statement is just 
a frame. The work is still to do. 
Indeed, any student of literature can 


easily realize the difference between | 


being told a plot in outline and read- 
ing its actual conversion into a story. 
Even anyone who is not a student of 
literature can realize it the next time 
any of his friends, thrilled with a new 
thriller, undertakes to tell him what it 
is about. 

. To show, in a didactic way, this rela- 
tion between the plot of a story and 
the telling of a story, let us take a prac- 
tical illustration. Here we have a world 
famous story, the Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, which at first sight seems to 
typify the preeminence of plot. Yet if 
we start from the mere outline and try 
to tell the story, we soon find in what 
class we belong. 

Dr. Henry Jekyll is a London physi- 
cian of wealth and reputation, a hand- 
some, genial man, as wholesome to the 
eye as is his apparent personality to the 
mind. But there is concealed in him a 
desire for dissipation, for a double life. 
He would like to be “tough” if he had 
the opportunity. Chance gives it to him. 
The accidental discovery of a medicinal 
power enables him to transform his ap- 
pearance. His body seems to shrink, 
his face to distort, his limbs to shrivel. 
At will, he can convert himself to a 
“double”; and an infamous creature, 
Edward Hyde, revelling in sin, takes 
the temporary place of Henry Jekyll 
The inevitable follows. Evil multiplies 
Hyde is led to crime—to murder. 
Henry Jekyll, stricken with shivering 
horror and repentance, finds the opera- 
tion of the dryg has gone beyond his 
power. Locked in his surgery, as Hyde, 
unable to re-escape into himself, his 
agonies of mind end in suicide. 

As the story draws towards its end 
its underlying meaning, never explicitly 
set forth, seems to grow luminous be- 
neath the printed page. It reveals that 
strange duality of good and evil that is 
in us all. ; 


Very good. Now try to write that out 
in 20,000 words. You can’t. You don’t 
know how to begin. Start with Henry 
Jekyll as a boy at school? You'll get 
prosy and wander all over the place. 
The reader will never get beyond ma- 
triculation. Start with the news of the 
murder done by Edward Hyde, as cried 
in the streets and posted in headlines? 
Quite so, you'll get excitement for five 
minutes and just settle down into the 
old stuff of Inspector Higginbottom, 
making notes, and picking up clues, and 
Hector Trumper suppressing a yawn 
and the arrival of the Great Detective 
with a saxophone and a bull dog, Start 
with an account of medieval sorcery 
and queer potations? Exactly, and give 
away the story before it begins. 


| HAD a dear old friend, a professor, 
who got a brilliant idea (so he told me) 
for a mystery story, to be laid in Lon- 
don. He began it by describing two 
friends approaching London up the 
river on a steamer. They never got 
there; they talked too much. ; 

So suppose you turn and see how 
Robert Louis Stevenson went at it. . . 
Wonderful, isn’t.it? From the first word. 
And not a wasted sentence in the 
whole; all done by the superb art of 
narration that only a combination of 
initial talent and arduous exercise can 
achieve. 

Here is the outline of another plot- 
story which has gone round the world 
as the Prisoner of Zenda. 

The story opens with a careless but 
capable Englishman of good family, 
lazily cracking eggs at his lazy break- 
fast. Now, though he doesn’t know it, 
the careless gentleman has an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to a careless, but 
worthless reigning prince of still better 
family. In fact they are absolute dou- 
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bles. This is not really so strange be- 
cause, generations ago, their families 
were one family. But they know nothing 
of this. Mr. Rassendyll has never been 
in Ruritania and Ruritania never heard 
of Mr. Rassendyll. 

Then two things happen. The care- 
less, over-careless, even dissolute prince 
is to be betrothed to a beautiful and 
related princess, an affair of state, not 
of love. A rival court faction, dead set 
against the marriage, makes a plot to 
prevent the ceremony of betrothal by 
kidnapping the prince. That’s one thing. 
The other is that Mr. Rassendyll hap- 
pens to take a careless trip to Ruri- 
tania — knowing nothing of the Prince 
or of the Princess Flavia or the ap- 
proaching betrothal — or anything. The 
prince gets kidnapped and shut up in 
a castle (as the “Prisoner of Zenda”). 
But his adherents discover Mr. Rassen- 
dyll, the double of the prince. He is 
substituted, or as they say in the movies 
“stands in” for the Prince and is duly 
betrothed; the Princess, indifferent to 
the real prince, falls in love with the 
substitute. After which one may easily 
conceive the alarms and excursions, the 
terrific hit made by Mr. Rassendyll as 
a reigning prince, the advance thrill as 
the time draws near that will change 
betrothal to marriage, rescue of the real 
prince, and the renunciation and fare- 
well of Rassendyll, ex-prince, ending 
the story with Rassendyll back in Eng- 
land, lazily cracking breakfast eggs 
again and reading newspaper items 
about the royal marriage in Ruritania. 

But observe that if you, unless you 
are one in thousands, were given as a 
present the copyright of such a plot 
you could do nothing with it. You still 
have to maké the characters. It’s no use 
saying that Rassendyll is careless; 
you've got to make him careless. That's 
why Mr. Anthony Hope had him crack 
eggs in Chapter I.. You wouldn't have 
thought of that. You would have given 
him orange juice and spoiled him. It’s 
no use saying that the princess is charm- 
ing; you've got to prove it — which is 
harder than cracking eggs. After which 
you must make Black Michael black, 
and Reckless Rupert reckless and a ‘lot 
of other things; get in colour without 
getting tiresome; make a big crowd in 
a few strokes and a grim castle in a 
couple of sentences. 

People who want to write fiction 
should ponder deeply on these aspects 
of imaginative writing. It is all very 
well to speak of unconscious art, as if 
a writer with the proper gift would 
find a way to write, as a bird finds a 
way to sing. Ina sense he will. But 
after all a great many birds sing badly. 
Any crow would have been much the 
better for a few lessons. The mocking 
laugh of the loon of the Canadian 
lakes, with just a little more training, 


STEPHEN 
LEACOCK 


People have been laughing with 
Leacock for years—ever since Lit- 
erary Lapses appeared in 1910. Ste- 
phen Leacock is perhaps America’s 
favorite humorist. He was born in 
England but migrated to Canada 
early, where he received his educa- 
tion. Following graduate study at 
universities in Canada and the 
United States, Mr. Leacock became a 
professor of political science at Mc- 
Gill University, Toronto. He re- 
mained there until his retirement in 
1936. 

Although he is an able scholar and 
writer in the field of political econ- 
omy, it is chiefly for his humor that 
Stephen Leacock is famous. His lat- 
est book, Happy Stories Just to 
Laugh At, was published recently by 
Dodd, Mead & Company. Last year 
Mr. Leacock turned his delightfully 
hilarious style to a subject of some 
importance — writing. A chapter 
from that book, How to Write, is 
presented here. 
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would be valuable on the platform — 
and invaluable among the audience. In- 
deed most birds stop just where they 
ought to begin. So it is with writers. 
Only the greater are above the need for 
conscious and conscientious effort .. . 
and generally they use it most. 

The description of scenes and of per- 
sons, of wind and weather becomes an 
essential part of the art of narration. 
It gives the background of the stage 
where fiction walks. The cultivation of 
the art of description becomes a very 
necessary part of training in writing. 
The first thing, however, to remember 
is that description — outside of a sum- 
mer resort folder or a public list of 
persons wanted —is not the main pur- 
pose of fiction. It is an adjunct, not an 
end itself. It ought therefore, never be 
allowed to overdo its part. One of the 
worst and one of the most irritating 
errors in the use of description is to 
allow the description to block the cur- 
rent of the narrative and bring it to 
a full stop, just as the reader's interest 
and excitement is being carried forward 
with a rush. 

This is seen especially in the detective 


story in connection with “the finding of 
the body.” There is a standardized scene 
in which Inspector Higginbottom and 
various attendant characters decide to 
break in the door. of the library, con- 
vinced that Sir Charles must be lying 
murdered in the room within. They 
break it in (Higginbottom does it with 
his shoulder; always at the third heave); 
— do they find? The body? No— 
this: 

The room thus revealed appeared of 
a size considerably larger than a less 


considerable room, rectangular in shape, 


its walls lined with books except on the 
north side which gave on to the garden! 

(The body! The body! Never mind 
what gave on what —Was the body 
there?) . . . A large old-fashioned fire- 
place, the mantelpiece of which might 
easily have-been Georgian, if not Jacob- 
ean, gave up the chimney. . . 

But the body; Wasn’t it there? 

Oh, yes, Sir Charles is there all right, 
lying across the hearth rug, dead. His 
body is the first thing which anybody, 
except a detective story author, would 
see. But the author will only find it 
after crawling all round the room first. 

Such a method is admirable for filling 
up space so as to turn a ten-thousand- 
word story into a seventy-thousand- 
word book. The natural length of a 
crime story — based on the time during 
which you can hold your breath, the 
period of sustained attention — is about 
ten thousand words. That, however, is 
a bad length — commercially — too long 
for an article, too short for a book. 
Hence the enormous quantity of need- 
less descriptive material written into 
crime stories to fatten them out. One 
favorite British author of the day takes 
care to lay his stories in market-towns 
dating from the Crusades, In an English 
market-town it takes twenty pages of 
description to work one’s way up the 
High Street. Even then there’s still the 
Keep, and the Close and the Crypt. 

As compared with the swift unerring 
power of description in true art such a 
mess of needless undigested detail is 
deplorable. It is not possible to call up 
vividly a scene in nature, a lonely wood, 
a windswept shore, a wild dark night — 
by putting it together item by item. 
One grain of sand and then another 
grain of sand won't make a desert. You 
cannot describe a house brick by brick, 
nor a wood leaf by leaf. Yet that is the 
method adopted, especially in poetry, 
by all of our second-rate writers, and 
accepted by some even of our first. 
Real descriptive power shows things in 
a flash — like a carriage wheel seen by 
lightning, or at least in a single sustained 
focus, not in a mosaic of little sections. 


From How to Write by Stephen Lea- 
cock. Copyright, 1948, by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Inc. ~ 
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RIDDLE 


aoe to dispatches from the 
Far Eastern fronts, our troops are 
finding the Japanese soldier a difficult 
enemy, because they do not understand 
him. To understand the Japanese sol- 
dier they need first of all to know the 
society that produced him. 

The Japanese are slaves to their own 
special habits, which differ widely from 
ours. So do their attitudes toward facts, 
toward authority, in human relations, 
toward money and possessions. 

This is the kind of thing that may 
happen to you when you are living in 
Japan:— 

You are having lunch in a “modern 
style” restaurant, where the menu is 
printed in a kind of Japanese English. 
You order from the menu. The waitress 
suggests that something else is very 
nice, but you prefer your own choice 
and stick to it. An hour or more elapses. 
When the waitress finally returns, she 
brings you not what you ordered but 
what she suggested. 

According to Japanese custom, it is 
rude ever to refuse a request directly. 
The waitress, in suggesting some other 
dish, was explaining that they did not 
have what was ordered. Since the for- 
eigner, not understanding, persisted, 
she merely waited, knowing that in 
time -hunger would persuade him to 
take what was given. 

Or you are walking in the country 
with a Japanese interpreter, looking for 
a specific village for a specific purpose. 
You come to a crossroad and, not 
knowing what direction to take, you 
gesture toward one and ask, “Is this 


the right road?” The interpreter at once - 


bows and smiles and sets off down this- 
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By Helen Mears 


The same things that make 
the Japanese tough soldiers 
contribute to their downfall 














road. An hour later you discover that 
you have been going in the wrong di- 
rection—and it is clear that the inter- 
preter knew all the time it was wrong! 

It is impolite in Japan ever to sug- 
gest that someone is wrong. Since the 
foreigner had seemed to choose one of 
two crossroads, by gesturing toward it, 
the interpreter had no choice but to 
take that road. It was unthinkable that 
the interpreter should tell a foreigner 
he was mistaken. 

You are sitting in at a weekly ses- 
sion of a “Men’s English-Study Club” 
in Tokyo. You mention the “Man- 
churian Incident” unfavorably and 
everyone deplores it, explaining that 
the Japanese people are against the 
“incident” and favor “universal peace.” 
You think this is fine, until later on 
another foreigner present expresses sym- 
pathy with the Japanese military point 
of view, and at once the group agrees 
with him as warmly as it previously 
agreed with you. 

When they came ‘out foe universal 
peace the members of the “Men’s Eng- 
lish-Study Club” were obeying the rule 
of politeness which dictates that you 
must give the answer that will be pleas- 
ing to the questioner. A Japanese an- 
swers a question—even a question 
involving a statement of fact—by saying 
not what is so, but what he thinks the 
questioner would like to hear. When 
the second foreigner voiced a different 
point of view from the first, the Club 
politely agreed with him also. 

Afi these incidents exhibit the effort 
of the Japanese,~inside the frame of 
their own customs, to avoid unpleasant- 
ness in human relations. They do this 


by evading reality. They avoid argu- 
ment by assenting; they do not assert 
their opinion against another’s; they ig- 
nore unpleasant facts; they deal not 
with an objective situation but with an 
imaginary situation—a situation that 
exists in their own minds because it has 
been put there by education based on a 
centuries-long conditioning process. 

The Japanese solve their problems of 
human relations by pretending that, as 
individuals, they have no feelings, de- 
sires, emotions, or ideas. There is, lit- 
erally, no room in Japan for individual 
spontaneity or temperament: they have 
therefore trained themselves to behave 
as if such things do ‘hot exist. Seventy- 
two million Japanese live in a space 
smaller than California. As a result the 
average Japanese is accustomed to 
cramped quarters and to a complete 
lack of privacy. 

To make human relations endurable 
under these conditions of crowding and 
lack of privacy the Japanese have de- 
veloped a civilization that represses the 
individual in both body and mind. The 
Japanese begins his life tightly 
strapped in a kind of harness dangling 
from the back of his mother, and he 
spends the rest of it in as little space 
as possible. He learns to sit cross- 
legged or to squat or kneel, absolutely 
motionless, for hours at a stretch, and 
to sleep in any position. 

He also learns to live according to 
rule. He does not behave the way he 
chooses, but in the way society lias de- 
cided will prevent friction. 

In the ordinary round of daily life 
you will never hear a Japanese admit 
that he is hungry or tired or uncom- 
fortable. He will never express personal 
pleasure or irritation. He accepts what- 
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ever comes, bows, smiles, utters the 
correct courtesy phrases. with the im- 
perturbability of an automaton. 

The Japanese is repressed socially. 
He is taught that he is not an individ- 
ual but a member of a family—a pri- 
vate family and a national family. 
There is no informal social life, no free 
meeting between young men and young 
women. Marriages are arranged by 
families, and the wife literally belongs 
to her husband. A Japanese woman has 
no legal existence except as a daughter, 
wife, or mother. 

In pre-modern Japan education of 
women was forbidden on the theory 
that a woman who was encouraged to 
think was likely to “question the au- 
thority of her elders.” Although today 
Japanese girls are required to go to 
school, the basis of the education they 
receive in the compulsory primary 
grades is still character building, the 
family system, and the national myth- 
ology. 

The Japanese is repressed intellectu- 
ally. Thinking is discouraged; there is 
a government bureau whose function is 
thought-control. There is no tradition 
in Japan of discussion of ideas or ex- 
change of opinion. Average Japanese 
tell each other not what they think or 
what is so, but what they think will give 
pleasure or prevent friction. Even the 
university students, who represent the 
vanguard of Westernization, have great 
difficulty in getting over this inhibition. 
The emphasis in education is practical, 
and vocational schools are numerous. 
The masses of the people do not have 
to bother to discuss national or interna- 
tional politics. Their leaders tell them 
what they ought to know. 

The Japanese “solves his economic 
problems by pretending he doesn’t have 
any. The average Japanese has a mini- 
mum of money and possessions. He has 
no furniture in his minute house. He 
sits on mats and leaves his street shoes 
outside to save wear and tear. His diet 
is extremely restricted. For heat and 
cooking he uses a small charcoal 
brazier. Even running cold water is a 
luxury. He owns nothing but a few 
clothes, bedding, and a few utensils for 
cooking and laundry. The Japanese 
evades his material poverty by pretend- 
ing both that he does not care for 
wealth and that he has it. 

Social and business life in Japan are 
full of small devices for seeming to ig- 
nore money. When you buy food from 
a toadside vender he will usually de- 
cline payment. The polite thing is to 
thank him for his generosity and leave 
the money hidden under the bowl. Life 
is also full of small devices for doing 
without money. At a wedding, for in- 
stance, it is the custom for the bride 
and groom to go through the form of 
exchanging gifts. But instead of ex- 


changing real gifts, each makes out a 
list of presents and they merely ex- 
change the lists. 

The Japanese pretends that he has 
wealth—that is, variety and freedom of 
choice—by playing an elaborate game 
of make-believe. For instance, the Japa- 
nese diet is extremely limited and 
monotonous. But the Japanese, in their 
formal dinners, give themselves an illu- 
sion of variety by elaborate service, and 
decoration, and poetic names. They in- 
sist that “food is art” — that what you 
eat is of less importance than the way 
it is served, the way it looks, and the 
poetic or moral ideas each dish can 
symbolize. A Japanese can celebrate 
every family and national holiday 
throughout his life by eating a flavor- 
less candy made from soybeans. By 
calling the candy by a special name 
for each occasion, and serving it with 
some different garnish, of flower petals 
or bamboo or maple leaves, he can pre- 
tend that he has something special and 
different each time. 

The Japanese get along politically by 
pretending that their emperor is a god 
and that he is ruling the country. In 
practice the rulers are the representa- 
tives of big business and the military, 
but their decisions are given out as laws 
pronounced by the emperor. 

The people worship the emperor as 
high priest of the national religion, 
Shinto, and as a symbol for their di- 
vine islands. To have such a symbol 
as titular center of the political state 
gives the Japanese incredible unity. 

The Japanese solve their international 
problems by pretending that they are 
as powerful as they care to be. They 
claim that their empire is over 2600 
years old, but this is a mythological em- 
pire, founded by a god in the Age of 
Gods. The real Empire is actually about 
fifty years old, for the Japanese con- 
trolled no territories outside their own 
small islands until the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

What does all this tell us about the 
Japanese as soldiers, military strategists, 
and empire-builders? It suggests, at 


least, that Japan the World Menace is 


to a large extent an illusion. 
' As a soldier the Japanese peasant-has 
certain great natural advantages. He is 
frugal by generations of conditioning, 
so that it is cheap to equip and to 
feed him. He is the camel of the hu- 
man race; he can go farther and longer 
on little food than most people. He is 
not used to physical comforts and con- 
veniences, and except under actual com- 
bat conditions will find life at the front 
no worse than at home. 

The Japanese is disciplined toygive 
unquestioning obedience to any su- 
perior. He has been taught from child- 
hood that to fight for the Emperor is 
glorious, and he has had some sort of 


| ESSAY 
HELEN MEARS 


In 1935 Helen Mears left an edi; 
torial position in New York to re-i_ 
visit the Far East. She had prev iously! 
spent some time in China. This time 
she intended to visit Japan, but only: 
for a short period. But when she had 
begun to get acquainted with that 
amazing and unexpected land, she 
became so fascinated that she stayed 
for eight months. Then she began a 
leisurely return to the States, brows- 
ing about the Orient asking ques- 
tions, writing, and laying the back- 
ground for a thorough knowledge of 
Asiatic customs and attitudes. 

In 1942 she published a book 
about her year in Japan, The Year 
of the Wild Boar. She contributes 
frequently to such magazines as 
Harper’s, The Saturday Evening 
Post, and The New Yorker. 








military drill, off and on, all through 
his life. 

If these are advantages to the Japa- 
nese military, they-are also potential 
disadvantages. For instance, the Japa- 
nese diet has been an advantageous 
factor, but the diet is a low-energy diet, 
adapted for the use of people living 
in a society that makes few, if any, de- 
mands for spurts of energy. How long 
this diet can sustain men on a continu- 
ously active front is still an unanswered 
question. 

The Japanese is not used to physical 
comforts but he is used to a routinized 
life and emotional stability. Once the 
Japanese are definitely on the defensive, 
under a continual pounding, it would 
be surprising if their morale does not 
collapse like a pricked balloon. 

We can win the shooting war against 
the Japanese. : 

To win the peace, however, we will 
have to make the effort not only to 
understand the character and institu- 
tions of the Japanese people, but also 
their point of view about the war. The 
Japanese point of view is important for 
two reasons. First, it is important be- 
cause it has arisen from certain real 
problems which can be solved only by 
cooperation from the United Nations. 
Second, because the Japanese point of 
view is held also by large groups 
throughout Asia. There must be gen- 
eral understanding and cooperaticn be- 
tween Asiatic and Western peoples — 
based on a genuine recognition of sov- 
ereign equality —if a peaceful world 
order is to come after this war. 


Condensed. from the Atlentic. Monthly 


_by permission of the editors and of the 


author. 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 16. 
World Federation Plan 


World planners, like good tailors, 
must “cut the coat to fit the material” 
at hand. Mr. Culbertson knows this. He 
never forgets that before a peace plan 
can operate it must be accepted. It must 
be put into practice by nations as they 
exist today. Nationalism is a reality. We 
can’t weed it out over night. How can 
we adapt it and put it to work for the 
security of individual nations and the 
assurance of peace for all? 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) What qualifications has Mr. Cul- 
bertson for -wofking out a sound plan of 
international cooperation for peace? (b) 
What does he believe are the obstacles 
to world government? (c) To what ex- 
tent would his plan restrict the sover- 
eignty of independent nations? (d) 
What is the basis for the regional group- 
ing of nations which he suggests? (e) 
How does his plan combine the bene- 
fits of regional federation with those of 
world union? (f) How does he solve the 
colonial problem in Africa, in the Paci- 
fic, and in the Western Hemisphere? 
(g) How much would his organization 
change present national boundaries? 


More Material on the Culbertson Plan: 

Culbertson, Ely, “Summary of the 
World Federation Plan,” sponsored. by 
World Federation Inc., N. Y. C., pub- 
lished by Garden City Publishing Co., 
25e. 

Culbertson, Ely, Total Peace, What 
Makes Wars and How to Organize for 
Peace. Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1943, 
$2.50. 

Fischer, Louis, “Peace, the Culbert- 
son System,” Nation, April 24, 1943. 
Mr. Culbertson’s reply and discussion 
of his plan appear in issues of the 
Nation for May 22 and 29, and June 
12, 1943. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
“The Walls Are Closing. In...” 


Get ready. Get set. Go! The Allied 
forces have their toes on. the invasion 
mark. Men, organization, and material 
are ready. They are confident of success 
in their attack against the European 
Nazi fortress. How is this modern 
— the castle” operation carried 
out 


Topics for Discussion: 


(a) Review the successful Allied mili- 
tary operations in the European war 


which have preceded the invasion of 
the continent. (b) Froni what you have 
learned of possible invasion routes, sug- 
gest points where you think landings 
may be made. (c) Compare the diffi- 
culties of a cross-channel invasion with 
those of the invasion of Italy. (d) You 
have learned that timing plays a large 
part in military success. Why is this a 
good moment for invasion? (e) What 
kinds of war material had to be pro- 
duced in large quantities before in- 
vasion was possible? (f) The invasion 
of Sicily and Italy came without warn- 
ing. Why has there been much more 
open discussion of the coming invasion 


this time? (g) How do air, sea, and - 


land forces work together to win a 
foothold on an enemy-held shore? (h) 
How many illustrations can you give of 
the statement that this is an “amphibi- 
ous” war? 


Outside Reading: 
Read again “Combined Operations” 
by Hilary St. George Saunders in the 


* September 13 issue of Scholastic (Com- 


bined Edition). Ambitious students will 
enjoy Mr. Saunders’ book, Combined 
Operations, The Official Story of the 
Commandos. 


Something to Do: 


The men who will lead the invasion 
are modern-minded but experienced 
men, with records of tough action suc- 
cessfully planned and executed. Ask 
pupils to prepare reports on individual 
leaders showing how adaptability has 
fitted them for the invasion jobs as- 
signed to them. Use the list of leaders 





No Issue Next Week 


Owing to mid-year examinations 
and recess in a majority of high 
schools, no issue of Scholastic will 
be published next week, Jan 31st. 
The next issue and first of the new 
semester will be dated Feb.*7-12, 
and will reach the schools the week 
of Feb. Ist. 

Among features to be included in 
the Feb. 7-12 issue will be the fol- 
lowing: 

“Mr. Lincoln’s Wife,” a Cavalcade 
of America radio program, based on 
the book by Anne Colver. 

How the Army Air Forces Rehabili- 
tate and Redistribute Our Returned 
Flyers. 

American Institutions: Women in 
American Society, by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager. 

Postwar World: 
Churches and Peace. 

They Fought for Freedom: Marcus 
Whitman, pioneer of the Oregon Trail. 

Institute of Student Opinion: Report 
of Poll No. 3 on Careers. 


Unit 17—The 











SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


mentioned in the first section of this 
article. 


Our Foreign Service 


Behind the Atlantic Charter, Casa- 
blanca, Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran 
stands the State Department. There it 
has won diplomatic victories. With the 
President it works to protect American 
interests abroad and to set up a basis 
for our teamwork with other nations. 
Shaping a sound American foreign pol- 
icy is a major requirement for our pros- 
perity at home and securitv for our- 
selves and our neighbors. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What are some of the peacetime 
problems handled by State Department 
representatives stationed in foreign 
countries? (b) What have been some of 
the basic principles of American for- 
eign policy in -he past? (c) What prin- 
ciples has Mr. Hull established? (d) 
How does the action of our state de- 
partment affect the course of action in 
a foreign country such as Bolivia? (e) 
How has our ambassador in London 
aided citizens of Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries? (f) What qualities do you think 
a good diplomatic representative should 
have? 


Will the Home Front Fail the 

Fighting Front? 

Production on the home front is more 
important than ever at this stage of 
the war. In spite of this fact, strikes 
among essential workers are becoming 
more frequent. Strikers have been ac- 
cused of harming the war effort. Indus- 
try and farm workers. must both be 
kept producing at top efficiency if the 
war is to be won. Are their demands 





Key to Semester Review Test 
for Social Studies 


I. Who’s Who: 1—Mark Clark, Com- 
mander of U. S. Fifth Army; 2—Chiang 
Kai-shek, Chinese Generalissimo; 3— 
Charles de Gaulle, President of French 
Committee for National Liberation; 4— 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Russian Foreign Com- 
missar; 5—George C. Marshall, U. S. Chief 
of Staff; 6—Herbert H. Lehman, Director 
of UNRRA. 

II. On the Home Front: 1-b; 2-a; 38-c; 
4-a; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-a. 

III. Postwar Problems: 1-F; 2-T; 8-T; 
4-T; 5-F. 

«IV. Global Geography: 7, 10, 4, 1, 8, 
5, 2, 8, 6; 9. 

V. Who Said It? 1—Thomas Paine; 2- 
Henry Wallace; 3—Adolf Hitler; 4—Nathan 
Hale; 5—Charles de Gaulle. 

VI. Figures in the News: 1—Anti-Nazi 
slogan in occupied countries; 2—Each na- 
tion’s share in UNRRA expenses; 3—Air 
travel time to most distant points on globe; 
4—Little Steel Formula; 5—Final independ- 
ence of Philippines. 
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justified? Will the proposed solutions 
fill the bill? 


Something to Do: 

Divide the class into groups repre- 
senting farmers, coal miners, steel 
workers, railroad unions, fighting forces, 
average consumers. Ask each to study 
the needs of group it represents. Then 
give each an opportunity to present its 
case to the whole class. Let them give 
their opinion of solutions which have 
been proposed. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


APPRECIATION 
Four Brothers 


Pursuing the same line of thought 
which was begun with last week’s les- 
son, Part I of “Four Brothers,” it is 
suggested that you use the following 
questions over Part II. 

1. What one thing is brought out 
by the author as Earl Breckenridge’s 
chief interest? Does this seem a natural 
sort of interest? 

2. How is Earl’s interest coordinated 
with the event which made the story 
possible? How does this serve the au- 
thor’s purpose? 

8. Show how the author has invested 
the episode of Mr. Helm’s gun with a 
kind of humor, in spite of its basically 
mean nature. This is the sort of thing 
that readily arouses “Yankee” risibilities 
and that has been celebrated in such 
works as David Harum. 

4. Although the characte: of Ray is 
perhaps the least carefully delineated of 
all the boys, still what Havighurst tells 
of him is fitting. Explain how the epi- 
sode tells us something of Ray, some- 
thing about his brothers, and something 
about the whole family as a whole. 

5. What sort of emotions did you 
experience during the reading of the 
story? How did you feel upon finish- 
ing it? Has the author succeeded in 
achieving the sense of triumph and vic- 
tory in the face of catastrophe, which 
is a distinguishing mark of tragedy? 

6. Havighurst is a careful writer. 
He avoids triteness in language and ex- 
pression at all points. Show how he has 
put into fresh and distinctive words 
some thoughts which might very well 
have taken the turn into cliches. 

7. Discuss once again what you know 
about short story standards. Does this 
example satisfy you as to (a) brevity; 
(b) unity; (c) concreteness of incident 
and characterization; (d) lucidity of 
idea? 


Poems to Remember 


When pupils have read the page 
about Sandburg and his poem, “Is There 
Any Easy Road to Freedom?” let them 
answer these questions. 

1. Point out a number of phrases or 


sentences in the poem which condense 
rather complicated ideas into a few 
succinct words. Explain the ideas in- 
volved and show how it is the business 
of poetry to accomplish this condensa- 
tion of thought into musical expression. 

2. Do you discover any regular 
rhythm 6r rhyme in the poem? What 
substitutes for rhythm or rhyme may be 
used? 

8. Explain how the man Sandburg 
has made the poet Sandburg. 

4. Is it your opinion that the poetry 
of the future will continue along the 
lines which Sandburg and other mod- 
ern writers have explored, or will there 
be a return to the more formal, re- 
strained type of poetry? 


DISCUSSION 


The Japanese Riddle 


Miss Mears’ interesting article on 
Japan should provoke thought among 
your pupils. To start the ball rolling 
(and also to lead the discussion into 
constructive channels), use the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. Do you think Miss Mears’ obser- 
vations of the Japanese are based on an 
experience solid enough to be valid? 

2. The article makes no apology for 
the Japanese, but it does explain a 
number of things which to an occidental 
mind would be incomprehensible. Why 
is this sort of explanation becoming in- 
creasingly important as the war pro- 
gresses? 

8. Does the article offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the causes for Japanese 
evasion of reality and truth? What are 
these causes? 

4. How can the qualities of the Jap- 
anese be used effectively to bring about 
their own downfall? 

5. Do you agree with the statements 
made by Miss Mears in the last para- 
graph of her article? Why or why not? 

6. Can you suggest a practical sort of 
reeducation program for the Japanese? 
Should we try to make them over in our 
own patterns? If not, how can we build 
on what is already there in order to 
help create a world in which war will 
never come again? 


The Joke’s on Him 


Pupils’ natural interest in radio per- 

sonalities such as Jack Benny will make 
this piece an easy springboard for dis- 
cussion of larger subjects. Use these 
questions: 
* 1. Do you think that the work which 
goes into a radio show for amusement 
is justified by the good it does? Why or 
why not? 

2. How have Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
and other famous entertainment person- 
alities contributed to the. winning of 
the war? Does this seem to you impor- 
tant? 

8. Can you reconcile Benny’s zany 





radio personality with his taste in books 
and music? What sort of over-all pic- 
ture does this give of the comedian? 


WRITING 
How to Tell a Story 


The advice set forth by Stephen Lea- 
cock in “How to Tell a Story” is the 
sort of thing which high school students 
of composition would do well to study. 
Now that many of your pupils are in 
the midst of preparing short stories 
and other types of writing for entry in 
Scholastic Awards, it would be a good 
idea to have a short exercise in writing 
based on some of the ideas contained in 
this essay. Have pupils point out the 
main ideas; concreteness of characteri- 
zation (showing, not telling); descrip- 
tion as a contributing, rather than a 
digressing factor; the need for some- 
thing more than plot alone. Then let 
them write a brief narrative of their 
own in which they try to follow these 
suggestions. 





Key to English Review Test 


®1. Who's Who: 5, 4; 2, 6, 1, 8, 10, 7, 
8, 9. 

2. What Do You Think: 1-c; 2-c; 3-c; 
4-b; 5-a. 

8. Sort Them Out: 1-A; 2-S;'3-V; 4-A; 
5-D; 6-A; 7-S; 8-D; 9-A; 10-V. 

4. Who Said So? 5, 3, 2, 1, 4. 

5. Fact or Fiction: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T; 9-F; 10-T. 

6. Words to the Wise: 1-b; 2-a; 38-c; 
4-b; 5-c; 6-a; 7-b; 8-b; 9-c; 10-c; 11-b; 
12-c; 18-a; 14-b; 15-b; 16-c; 17-a; 18-b; 
19-a; 20-c. 


Explaining ‘The Knot Hole” 


A number of letters have been received 
from students who were puzzled after read- 
ing the two-part story, “The Knot Hole,” 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, which ap- 
peared in Senior Scholastic, November 29 
and December 6, 1943 issues: 

The question asked by most of them 
concerned the significance of the last sen- 
tence- in ‘the story, in which Bergeron, 
leader of the French prisoners in the box 
car, whispers to the narrator, “Now about 
those ropes——” There was no previous ref- 
erence to explain this statement in the story 
as printed. 

We apologize to the readers and to 
Mrs. Fisher. In the process of publication 
a brief passage was inadvertently deleted 
from the original version (which would 
have occurred on page 22 of the November 
29 issue). It explained that every night 
four of the prisoners were allowed to 
leave each car, carrying spades and buckets, 
to dig holes in the ground nearby for their 
sanitary needs. These prisoners were al- 
ways roped together and carefully guarded. 
Bergeron’s implication- is that while on 
these missions at night the prisoners would 
have their best chance of escape, using the 
spades as weapons to dispose of their 
guards and cut -the ropes. 

We are sorry that this editorial omis- 
sion left confusion in anybody’s mind. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Distinguished critics discuss 
the current significance of the world’s 
classics. Jan. 80, Wordsworth’s Poems; Feb. 
6, Schiller’s William Tell; Feb. 13, Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Feb.* 20;,. Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice; Feb. 27, Nibelungenlied. 

Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:30-1:00 p.m. An exchange series 
between the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the British Broadcasting System, 
designed to bring their listeners first-hand 
knowledge of their ally’s everyday life. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

America—Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. Dramatic presentation of 
the “Flight Story of the Week.” Sponsored 
by Lockheed and Vega Aircraft. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
conducts weekly orchestral concerts, with 
guest soloists. Distinguished actors appear 
in “The American Scriptures,” intermission 
feature directed by Carl Van Doren. U. S. 
Rubber Company, sponsor. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
On-the-scene accounts of military opera- 
tions, produced in cooperation with the 
U. S. War Department. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air presents historical dramas depicting 
economic development of the Americas. 
The third series deals with the Americas 
and great world crises. Jan. 23, Free 
World; Jan. 30, The Louisiana Purchase; 
Feb. 6, From Monroe to Roosevelt; Feb. 
13, The Industrial Revolution; Feb. 20, 
The Role of Gold (broadcast from Can- 
ada); Feb. 27, The Closed Door. 

The Pacific Story. NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Historical series relating the influ- 
ence of developments in the Far East on 
U. S. affairs. 


MONDAY 


Anrerican School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Science at Work series, 
dealing with important scientific instru- 


ments and the ways in which they serve, 


human interests. Jan. 24, The Photoelec- 
tric Cell (Light at Work); Jan. 31, The 
Eye and Ear (Human Tools); Feb. 7, The 
Camera ( Mechanized Sight); Feb. 14, The 
Microscope (Seeing the Unseen); Feb. 21, 
The Telescope (Scanning the Sky); Feb. 
28, The Microphone (Voices Across 
Space). 

American Women. -CBS, 5:45-6:00 
p.m. Mondays through Fridays. A new 
dramatic series featuring the importance of 
American women in the nation’s war effort. 


All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. ~ 


News of the World. NBC, 7:15-7:30 
p-m. John W. Vandercook presents the 
latest news, conducting two-way conversa- 
tions with NBC newsmen in the world 
capitals. ‘ 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Dramatizations of the lives of 
men and women, both past and present, 
that have helped to make America a great 
nation. Sponsored by Du Pont. 

Education for Freedom. MBS, 10:15- 
10:30 p.m. Outstanding American educa- 
tors and leaders discuss the nation’s edu- 
cational problem, and the need for better 
informed, more responsible and more 
thoughtful citizens. 

Information Please. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman continues to 
quiz the experts and their guests. 


TUESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways tu Music, fea- 
turing the Columbia Concert Orchestra 
with distinguished guests. Jan. 25, Folk 
Song in Orchestra Dress; Feb. 1, Beetho- 
ven, Giant of Music; Feb. 8, Free France; 
Feb. 15, By Way of the Orient; Feb. 29, 
Music for Fun. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Up-to-the-minute news dra- 
mas, presenting interviews and reports by 
commentators and guests on the latest 
world events. 

The American Forum of the Air MBS, 
9:30-10:15 p.m. Theodore Granik acts as 
moderator for this program, now in its 16th 
year on the air, and conducts a round table 
discussion on current events. 

Congress Speaks. CBS, 10:30-11:00 


‘p.m. Members of Congress discuss the 


most important current subjects. 

America Looks Ahead. BN, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. A new program series in the 
field of postwar international relations, pre- 
senting the results of nationwide public 
opinion polls conducted by the Opinion 
Research Cooperation of Princeton, N. J. 
Jan. 24, Power of any postwar international 
organization; Jan. 31, Treatment of Axis 
nations after the war; Feb. 7, American 
attitude toward our Allies; Feb. 14, Dis- 
armament and_retention of military bases 
abroad after the war, Feb. 21, Attitude 
toward postwar aid to foreign nations and 
governmental forms in liberated nations. 

Words at War. NBC, 11:30-12:00 mid. 
The Council on Books in Wartime presents 
dramatizations of current war books, and 
interviews with their authors. 


WEDNESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. New Horizons —a series 
of dramatic historical presentations against 
a background study of world geography. 
Jan. 26, Iron Horses (Continental Rail- 
ways); Feb. 2, Cradle of Civilization 
(Mesopotamian Valley); Feb. 9, The 





Mediterranean (Countries on the Inland 
Sea); Feb. 16, United Kingdom (The Brit- 
ish Isles); Feb. 23, Commonwealth of Na- 
tions (The British Empire). : 

U. S. Navy Band. NBC, 6:15-6:30 
p-m. Concert selections, from Washing- 
ton, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Charles Brendler. 

Author’s Playhouse. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Dramatized works by classic 
and modern masters. 


THURSDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near 
— dramatizations of famous stories. Jan. 27, 
The Speckled Band, by A. Conan Doyle; 
Feb. 3, Haym Solomon, by Howard Fast; 
Feb. 10, The Great Geppy, by William P. 
DuBois; Feb. 17, Little Women, by Louisa 
May Alcott; Feb. 24, How Old Stormalong 
Captured Mocha Dick, by Irwin Shapiro. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p.m. Government-produced anti-Axis se- 
ries exposing enemy activities on all fronts, 
and featuring a three-minute summary of 
news from occupied countries. 

The Human Adventure. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing with 
the gradual civilization of man. Walter 
Yust, editor of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, acts as host. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
p.m. Dramatic stories of naval exploits. 

The March of Time. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Today’s news in the making, 
featuring shortwave pickups all over the 
world. Sponsored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. NBC University of the Air 
concludes its second course, Folkways in 
Music, stressing the role of music in ‘the 
social and cultural evolution of the Ameri- 
can peoples. Jan. 27, Ways of the Sea; 
Feb. 3, Cowboys and Vaqueros; Feb. 10, 
Barracks and Battlefields; Feb. 17, Smoke 
and Steel. 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World — dis- 
cussions of current events and postwar 
problems by student groups. Jan. 28, 
Health for All; Feb. 4, Embattled -Farm- 
ers; Feb. 11, Victory on Wheels; Feb. 18, 
America Gets the Facts; Feb. 25, Planning 
for the Air Age. 

Between the Bookends. NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic’s Round Table con- 
tributors are Ted Malone’s guests on the 
third Friday of each month, on his pro- 
gram of poetry and music. 

Freedom of Opportunity. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatized life stories of 
America’s outstanding young men, pre- 
sented in cooperation with the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


(Concluded on page 6-T ) 








A LETTER FROM BATAAN — One- 
reel sound film, showing conditions un- 
der which American soldiers lived and 
died on Bataan. Stresses the importance 
of conservation of rubber and of fat 
salvage on the home front. OWI film, 
available from your nearest film library 
on payment of small service charge. 

BLACK SEA FIGHTERS — Seven-reel 
sound film, presenting the actual story 
of the Russian Black Sea fleet’s 250-day 


New 16mm Films 


defense at Sevastopol. This is the first 
comprehensive full-length documentary 
of naval warfare to be released by any 
of the United Nations. Available for sale 
or rental through Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

FRANK BUCK’S JUNGLE CAVAL- 
CADE — Eight-reel sound film combin- 
ing the most outstanding sequences of 
Frank Buck’s jungle pictures. Filmed in 
the heart of the Malay jungle, this fea- 
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ERP! Classroom Training Films 
U. S. Army Training Films 
U. S. Navy Training Films 





ially designed for class- 
room use to accompany showings of 16 mm 


U. S. Office of Education Training Films 


Everywhere teachers who have been using 
these Visual Learning Guides in their classrooms 
to accompany 16 mm sound films, hail them as 
one of the most effective teaching aids for audio 
visual education in a decade. 

















If you are now using 16 mm sound films use 
the coupon below for a free folder showing how 
you can increase the effectiveness of your class- 
room showings of these films by using the Visual 
Learning Guides now available for a selected 
list of 84 films in the above groups. 
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ture includes shots of a wild elephant 
hunt, and the capture of a giant orang- 
outang. Available for rental through 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
St., Néw York 19, N. Y. 

LOADED FOR WAR—Two-reel sound 
film in color, showing the work of the 
American railroads on the home front. 
Available from Santa Fe System Lines, 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

MEN WITHOUT WINGS —Two-reel 
sound film dedicated to the R.C.A.F. 
non-flying personnel. Includes training 
of ground créws in aerodrome defense, 
and their work in supply, personnel and 
intelligence division, as well as tech- 
nical work on the maintenance and 
repair of planes. Available for sale from 
the National Film Board of Canada, 84 
East Randolph St.,. Chicago, IIl. 

NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR 1943 
—Sound film available in three-reel 
lengths, and also in color, recording the 
highlights of our fighting forces during 
the past year. Available for sale from 
Castle Films, RCA Building, New York, 
N. Y. 

NURSING, A CAREER OF SERVICE 
— Three-reel silent film in black and 
white or color, showing the step by step 
program of a student nurse. Available 
for rental or purchase from Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

RADIO AT WAR — Two-reel sound 
film on the importance of communica- 
tions in warfare, picturing the adven- 
tures of two typical American’ boys 
through training camp routine, actual 
maneuvers, and convoy action. Spon- 
sored by RCA, in cooperation with the 
communication branches of the Army 
and Navy. Available upon payment of 
transportation charges from the Educa- 
tional Department of RCA Victory Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J., or from William J. Ganz 
Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

THE WORLD AT WAR — Four-reel 
sound film recording the decade of war 
which led to the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. Available for rental through New 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square, New York 12, N. Y. 

THE WORLD OF PLENTY — Five- 
reel sound film on the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of food, and 
of its importance in man’s life and 
security. The first division deals with 
prewar problems; the second with con- 
ditions during the present war, and the 
third with possibilities of universal food 
production control and planned distri- 
bution during the postwar world. Avail- 
able for rental through New York 

University Film Library. 

TREES FOR TOMORROW-—Two-reel 
sound film on the service of American 
forests in wartime, the scientific devel- 
opments by which the forest crop will 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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SCHOLASTIC Becomes Distributor 
of VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 


‘ening pace with the constant ad- 
vances being made in the field of 
education, SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, through its subsidiary SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, recently as- 
sumed exclusive rights as national dis- 
tributor and sales representative for the 
Visual Learning Guides published by 
the National Audio-Visual Council of 
Chicago. 

The Visual Learning Guides are de- 
signed to intensify the learning activity 
of the pupils and thereby meet the 
pressing need for speedy but thorough 
training. Prepared by a group of out- 
standing educators in the audio-visual 
field, Guides are now available to ac- 
company. 84 selected sound films for 
Pre-Induction and Pre-Flight War 
Training Courses and ior films dealing 
with the Social Studies, Health Educa- 
tion and Latin America. A new series of 
titles is also in preparation and will be 
announced shortly. 


Guides Strengthen Educational Films 


The value of the sound film for in- 
structional purposes has long been rec- 
ognized by educators, but far too often 
the value of the films has been dimin- 
ished by the attitude of many students 
who regard a motion picture merely as 
entertainment. The highly compressed 
presentation of facts in a movie too 
often furnished a mass of detail difficult 
to grasp during the short space of one 
showing without some supplementary 
Guide. 

To overcome these traditional weak- 
nesses of film programs the National 
Audio-Visual Council has created a val- 
uable educational tool in the form of 
its Visual Learning Guides. Previously 
recommended techniques have been 
utilized in the preparation of the Guides 
as well as new methods in the audio- 
visual] field developed under the super- 
vision of the Editor, Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Professor of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin. By using the 
Visual Learning Guides readiness is first 
created in the minds of.the pupils by 
an introduction and explanation of what 
they will see in the films, presented on 

page 1 of each Guide. 


Self-Test for Emphasis 


After the film is exhibited, a test of 
objective questions on the second and 
third pages of the Guide is given to 
determine what the pupils have learned. 
The questions are designed to require 
only one possible answer, thus making 
it convenient for the class to correct the 
tests immediately. Such self-testing has 
proved invaluable: in enabling the 





teacher to clarify points which were not 
sufficiently emphasized, or which es- 
caped the students’ attention. 

The Visual Learning “Guides now 
available have been prepared to ac- 
company 48 of the most-widely-used of 
the films issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the U. S. Army and the 
U. S. Navy and for 36 popular films 
produced by Erpi Classroom Films. 
They are designed for schools and 
plants where 16 mm. sound films are 
owned or rented. It should be noted 
that the Guides are of no educational 
value alone, but are intended solely as 
a supplementary learning aid for use 
with the 84 films included on the Visual 
Learning Guide List. 

The effectiveness of the films used for 
pre-flight, pre-induction and war worker 
training courses and in the armed serv- 
ices and in schools and colleges has 
been multiplied by using the Visual 
Learning Guides. Speedy progress is 
now insured in these essential and 
highly technical subjects by graphic 
presentation of the film followed by 
tests and activity of the Guides. Typical 
titles included in this series are “The 
Micrometer,” “Theory of Flight,” “Ce- 
lestial Navigation” and “The Weft Sys- 
tem of Aircraft Identification.” 


Guides for the Air Age 


The Social Studies, with their expan- 
sion into the field of history, govern- 
ment, economics and geography, has 
greatly increased in importance in re- 
cent years as teachers seek to furnish 
much-needed background material for 
the rapid developments of the present 
day. New Guides are in preparation in 
this field following the trend of the 
curtricula of colleges and high schools. 
Of special interest to every grade is the 
Guide -ccompanying the film which 
aids in teaching the radical changes in 
our concept of distances and travel 
brought on by the phenomenal rise of 
aviation. The film is entitled “The Air- 
plane Changes the World Map.” Im- 
portant also are the films and Guides 
“Development of Transportation” and 
“Development of Communication,” as 
well- as “Industrial Revolution,” “Con- 
servation of Natural Resources” and 
“Alaska.” 

Latin America, too, may be studied 
extensively through use of the films and 
learning Guides to understand our 
neighbors to the south in preparation 
for closer postwar trade and cultural 
relations with-the Latin American coun- 
tries. Sample titles are “Land of Mex- 
ico,” “Chile,” and “Brazil.” Guides for 
subjects in the field of health, includ- 
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ing “First Aid,” “Home Nursing,” “Eyes 
and Their Care,” and “Mechanisms of 
Breathing,” form a vivid means of pre- 
senting film material for these courses. 


For Your Information 


The Guides are packaged in sets of 
50 copies each, the estimated number 
of an average classroom, and sell for 
$1.45 per package. 

The Guides will continue to be edited 
and published by the National Audio- 
Visual Council, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, but all sales 
and shipments will be handled by 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP. Samples 
of the Guides will be furnished by 
SCHOLASTIC to those indicating 
their interest. 

The Off e of Education, Army and 
Navy films for which Guides are 
available may be obtained from the 
Castle Film Corporation, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City, and the ad- 
dress for Erpi Classroom Films is 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 
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Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
FULTON J. SHEEN 
Ph. 0.,0.0., LL.D. 
narrates 


THE STORY OF THE 


atican 


with Intimate Scenes of 
HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS Xti 


A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by 
THE MARCH OF TIME 


~ A 16mm. Sound Film 


TIMELY! OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! 


The first complete film ever made inside the 
Vatican. Takes you where even the most 
privileged are barred as it unfolds the story 
of the smallest Sovereign State. Depicts the 
efforts of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to 
bring peace to a war torn world. Shows the 
murals of Michaelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel the wonders of the Basilica 
of St. Peters the Vatican library, the 
burial Crypts. the Powerful Radio Station, 
Post Office and Shops. 








6 REELS—RENTAL BASIS 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-24 New York 19 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 
(Concluded ) 


SATURDAY 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Youth on the march, with music and 
war news from boys. and girls throughout 
the nation. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p-m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumers’ problems, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Exchange Program. NBC, 12:30-1:00 
p.m. International two-way presentation of 
various aspects of the British scene from 
BBC in London, followed by general 
American news from NBC to England. 

Here’s to Youth. NBC, 1:00-1:30 p.m. 
A new series, showing how the youth of 
America is meeting its wartime problems. 
Produced in combination with ten major 
youth agencies. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p.m. Professor John T. Frederick, of North- 
western University, reviews new books and 
interviews guest authors. 

We Deliver the Goods. CBS, 2:30-3:00 
p.m. A new Merchant Marine show fea- 
turing dramatizations of the exploits of the 
U. S. Maritime Service, with Lieutenant 
Curt Roberts directing a 23-piece Service 
Band from Catalina Island. Stories are 
based on facts supplied by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Administration in Washington, D. C. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
5:30-5:45 p.m. Cesar Saerchinger dis- 
cusses the background of today’s news, 
under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Society. 

Calling Pan America. CBS, 4:30-5:00 
p.m. Musical series broadcast from various 
Latin American capitals. 

The People’s Platform. CBS, 6:15- 
6:30 p.m. Discussions of contemporary 
problems. 

American Story. NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
In this third permanent series of the NBC 
University of the Air, Archibald \MacLeish, 
as author and narrator, traces the history, 
development, and fulfillment of the litera- 
ture of the Americas. Feb. 5, The Dis- 
covery; Feb. 12, The Discoverers; Feb. 19, 
The Discovered; Feb. 26, The Naming of 
America. 





EXTRA REPRINTS 
for your class 
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The Blame 
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Teachers Service Bureau 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 encl $ for bundles 
containing 30 copies each of the reprint of 
THEY GOT THE BLAME. 

Name 
School 
Address 
CY cnt Us Q Te es. 


State TE-1-24-44 
Please enclose cash, check or money order. 
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MR. SMITH’S SUIT 


By Wally Boren 


There’s a Serious Shortage of Teachers, the School Authorities Say; 
Not Enough People Know Why, but Wally, the Diner Man, Knows 


For a long time I been intendin’ 
to tell you about a school teacher 
I know. I ain’t goin’ to mention his 
name because I hate to embarrass him. 

I'll just call him Mister Smith. He 
teaches in the high school. Last year, 
accordin’ to some of the kids that come 
in here for hamburgers, Mister Smith 
wore the same suit all year. 

He always donated to the school 
athletic fund, bought the school papers, 
gave to the Red Cross an’ bought War 
Stamps. He was on the ration board, 
worked for civilian defense an’ went 
to church to teach Sunday School on 
Sunday. 

An’ he wore the same suit to church, 
too, the kids told me. So I begin to sort 
of ask a few questions around. 

It turns out that Mister Smith sup- 
ports a wife an’ three growin’ kids of 
his own. He has to send a little money 
to his mother every month, too. 

The neighborhood where he had to 
live to get to his school was no cheap 
place to rent in. An’ his pay was less 
than a coal miner’s before they work 
overtime, at the old rate. Thirty-odd 
bucks a week. 

This year Mister Smith aim’t teachin’ 
school. In his place they got a crotch- 
ety ol tyrant, who sulks an’ refuses 
to answer the questions the kids ask 
him. Some of the parents is even com- 
plainin’. 

Mister Smith was a science teacher. 


So, I guess, they grabbed for him 
plenty quick in the war factory. He 
took a job as foreman an’ inspector 
at $80 a week. 

He was in here a week or two ago 
when some of the high-school kids was 
here. They swarmed all over him an’ 
told him their troubles an’ all the gos- 
sip. Anybody could see he wasn’t no 
foreman — he was a natural born teach- 
er — the kind you hope your own kids 
run into in school. 

Mr. Smith had on a new suit — an’ 
looked a little uncomfortable in it. 

“Guess these youngsters kind ot 
miss you,” I said to him. 

“And I miss them more,” he answered 
me. “I'd give the shirt off my back to 
get this war over with an’ get back 
to teachin’ again— but I do have to 
think about my family... .” 

An’ I got to thinkin’, later, that it 
would be a big bargain to the tax- 
payers if they bought Mister Smith’s 
next new suit — along with a few shirts 
for him. 

Maybe we can’t pay him wartime 
wages, but since he can take such good 
care of our kids, maybe we could sort 
of help him out in carin’ for his own. 

An’, what’s more, a good school teach- 
er ain’t the easiest thing in the world 
to find. °* 


Reprinted from “Wally’s Wagon” col- 
umn of This Week Magazine, by permis- 
sion: of the editors and the author. 
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New l6mm Films 
(Concluded) 


serve the country in the future, and the 
conservation and protection activities 
of the forest industries. Narrated by 
Harry von Zell and produced by Para- 
mount Pictures. Available from Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1819 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

WINNING YOUR WINGS — Two-reel 
sound film, featuring Lieutenant James 
Stewart of the Army Air Forces. Covers 
the work of the air forces, the require- 
ments of enlistment and the reasons for 
volunteering. OWI film, produced by 
Warner Brothers and presented by the 
U. §. Army Air Forces. Available from 
your nearest film library. 


League of Nations Association 
Contest Open to Students 


Today’s students will be tomorrow’s 
leaders — with parts to play in the “gen- 
eral international organization” called 
for by the Moscow Pact and the Con- 
nally Resolution. Participating in the 
Student Contest held by the League of 
Nations Association will help your stu- 
dents do just that. 

March 24, 1944, is tne date set tor 
country-wide examination in the public 
high schools, which will deal with the 
general problem of organizing the world 
for peace after the United Nations win 
the war. Announced in place of the usu- 
ally awarded trip to Europe or South 
America are three national prizes of 
$400, $100, and $50. Radcliffe College, 
Smith College and Carleton College will 
give scholarships in connection with the 
national contest. The Committee on 
Awards is headed by Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. For further information write to 
the League of Nations Association, 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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“Righto, Mr. Walrus,” 
said the carpenter, “the time 
has come to start thinking about 
next semester, there’s plenty of 
time for shoes and ships and 
sealing wax—but are the stu- 
dents going to be able to get 
their bundles of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in the new term?” 


Ves, the time has come to place your order again for 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the new term. Many teacher- 
users have already followed our advice to send in their orders in 
advance. You too can make certain you'll get uninterrupted service 
by sending us your advance order now. 


The greatly increased demand for each of the specialized 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES—SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — 
WORLD WEEK — JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC — and the govern- 
ment paper restrictions for 1944, limit the number of new class- 
room orders we will be able to accept. Last term we had to return 
hundreds of orders after our paper allotment had been. used up. 


YES, the walrus was right. The time has come to follow one of these 
three convenient suggestions to place your advance order now for 
your February copies: 








1 Make your 2 Continue your 3 if uncertain 
° order ° present order * about your 
your final order for on a tentative basis classes, estimate the 


next semester. Then 
you can sail into 
next semester's 
work without any 
interruption of ser- 
vice. 


and you may revise 
it within the first 
three weeks after 
you receive your 
first shipment. 


number of students 
you expect to have. 
You may _ revise 
your order within 
three weeks. 





























JUST FILL IN THE CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW OR - 


MAIL THE HANDY ORDER CARD BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Senior Scholastic * World Week * 
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Junior Scholastic 








Here’s MY ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 





SCHOLASTIC 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 Oo Continue my present 
order in February. 
THIS IS MY FINAL 
ORDER for the Feb- 
ruary 1944 semester. 


—____ copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


—_..._Copies SENIOR. SCHOLASTIC—English 
Class Edition 


—.._copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social 
Studies Edition 


———copies WORLD WEEK 


cme mn ee eee 


———-copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


2 0 Continue my present order in Feb- 
ruary asa TENTATIVE ORDER 
Yl notify you of any changes or 
revisions within 3 weeks after the 
start of the February term. 


a teased IS RATIONED 


TOO! 


During the fall 
semester we had 


3 [[] Starting with the first 
February 1944 issue 
send me on a TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER to return reluc- 
BASIS: tantly several hun- 

dred orders from 


- teachers who did 





School not place their 
orders early. By 





mailing this cou- 
F pon now you'll be 
City assured of your 


P.O. Zone No. (if any)___ State February copies. 


Street Address 
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Index to Volume 43 


ABC’s of Aviation: Aerodynamics, § 
13-30; Parts of a Plane, S 20-30; 
The Propeller, O 4-32; The Engine, 
O 11-30; Supercharger, O 25-30; 
Instruments—chart, D 6-32; Naviga- 
tion and Engine Instruments, 
D 13-30. 

Adventures in Reading (Becker, ed.): 
S 27-20; O 4-24; O 11-24; O 25-24; 
N 1-20; N 8-24; N 29-20; D 6-24; 
J 10-24, 

Air Week (Carlisle, ed.) S 13-28; S 
20-28; S 27-24; O 4-30; O 11-28; 
O 18-24; O 25-30; N 1-23; N 8-28; 
N 15-28; N 29-24; D 6-28; D 13-28; 
J 10-28; J 17-24; J 24-23. 

Army, U. S.: (See also U. S. War); 
What the — Reads, O 4-21; A 
Day with the ASTP, O 4-12; The 
Night the —— Needed $166,000, 
O 11-11; Congress and the Father 
Draft, O 11-15; How the — Is 
Organized, O 25-8; The Soldier 
Vote, J 10-9; “Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” J 17-6. 

Awards: O 4-28; O 11-34; O 11-36; 
N 1-29; N 8-34; J 17-28. 

Baker, Bonnie White: Tactics of the 
Tongue—Conversation, J 10-22. 
Balkans: The —— —Highways for In- 
vasion, O 4-5; The ——: Hitler's 

Heel of Achilles, O 18-5. 

Bolivia: —— Little Tin Box of the 
United Nations Blows Up, J 17-3. 

Book Reviews (Seaver and McKown): 
S 20-20; O 18-17; N 15-22; J 17-16. 

Boy Dates Girl (Gay Head): 6 Cents’ 
Worth; What’s Buzzin’, S 13-32; 
Funny That Way, S 20-35; Per- 
sonality Plus, S$ 27-26; Full Steam 
Ahead, O 4-27; V for Club Vic- 
tory, O 18-29; Opening Night, O 
25-35; Q. E. D., N 1-26; Enter 
Private Harcum, N 15-35; Meet 
the Family, N 29-23; Ceiling Zero, 
D 6-30; Danger Signals, J 10-34; 
First Person Possessive, J 17-26; 
Jam Session, O 11-32; N 8-27; D 
13-35; J 24-25. 

‘hina, War: Turning Point in the 
Far East, O 11-5. 

‘ommager, Henry Steele: American 
Institutions Series: - Who Are the 
American People? S 13-8; The 
Land, S 27-7; The Frontier; O 11- 
8; Constitutions, O 25-7; Political 
Parties, N 8-8; The Federal Sys- 
tem, N 29-7; The Courts, D 13-8; 
Religion in America, J 17-8. 

Congress: —— and the Father’s Draft 
(Hill), O 11-15; —— Debates Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act, N 8-6; —— 
Ponders Huge Tax Program, N 15- 
4; —— And the Tax Bill (Hill), D 
13-11; —— Opens New Session, J 
10-6; The Soldier Vote, J 10-9. 

Sontests: Service Letter Contest, O 
18-16; What’s Your Biggest Prob- 
lem? Contest, O 4-37; Entries of 
Winners, J 10-32. 
enmark: —— Explodes in Fuehrer’s 
Face, S 20-3; Defiant ——, S 20- 
11; The Flaming Faith of —— — 
By Julia Gunther Mackaye (H. C. 
Andersen), O 4-19. 

Drama: Watch on the Rhine (Hell- 
man), S 13-17; Tomorrow the 
World (Gow and d’Usseau), O 11- 
17; Lassie Come Home (Knight), O 
25-17. 

England: Old History, Young Blood 
(West), O 11-23; Education of a 
Queen-to-Be (Long), O 25-21; Our 
Village Marches (Spring), J 10-19. 

Food: —— Fights for Freedom, S 20- 
6; —— Subsidies vs. Higher Wages, 
N 29-5. 

Foreign Relations, U. S.: AMG Fol- 
lows the Flag, S 13-3; U. S. A., 
U. S. S. R. Relations for War and 
Peace, S 27-3; Control of Defeated 
Nations, O 11-12; The Fulbright 
Resolution (Hill), O 18-8; United 
(At Last) Nations — 4-Power Dec- 
laration, N 29-3; “All for One and 
One for All’ UNRRA, D 6-3. 


NOTE: Index is based on Combined Edition. Letters and first figure indicate date (S- 
Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.). Figure after dash indicates page number. 
Contents are indexed mainly by subject, not by author or title. 


France: —— Marches on Toward Lib- 
erty, D 6-5; ——: Her Time is Com- 
ing, D 6-7; Catroux, Georges — 
Who’s Who, D 6-9. 

Fuel: How Much Coal and Oil This 
Winter? O 25-5. 

Geography:—Sets the Stage for Global 
War, O 25-2. 

Germany — War: Geography Sets 
Stage for Global War, O 25-2; How 
Important is Air Power? N 1-6; 
“149444 4—'18", D 13-5. 

Hill, Creighton J.: See Inside Wash- 
ington. 

Inflation: Holding the Line Against 
—— (Hill), O 4-11; High Living 
Costs Bring Stronger Wage De- 
mands, J 24-5. 

Washington (Creighton J. 
Hill): The Affair of Welles and 
Wallace, S 20-9; Holding the Line 
Against Inflation, O 4-11; The 
Fulbright Resolution, O 18-8; How 
the Army Is Organized, O 25-8; 
The Supreme Court, N 1-5; The 
Capital Attends a Spelling Bee, N 
15-13; The “Off Year’ Elections, 
N 29-8; Baruch and Postwar Eco- 
nomics, D 6-8; Congress and the 
Tax Bill, D 13-11; The Soldier 
Vote, J 10-9; The Foreign Service, 
J 24-8. 

Interviews: (Bergen and McCarthy), 
S$ 20-19; Cornelia Otis Skinner, N 
29-17; Jack Benny, J 24-17. 

Italy: ——: Bridgehead to Europe, S 
20-8; Forward from ——, O 4-3. 
Japan: Turning Point in the Far East, 
O 11-5; Four Roads to Tokyo, 
-7; The Philippines Fight for 
Freedom, N 15-7; Saddle on the 
Pacific Equator, D 13-7; Territories 
Acquired Since 1895, J 10-5; The 
Japanese Riddle (Mears), J 24-15. 

Labor: Checkreins for War Labor, S 
27-5; Food Subsidies vs. Higher 
Wages, N 29-5; High Living Costs 
Bring Stronger Wage Demands, J 
24-5. 

Manpower: ——, Limited, S$ 13-5. 

Maps: United Nations, § 13-11; Italy, 
S 20-8; Russia, S 27-2; The Bal- 
kans, O 4-5; Four Roads to Tokyo, 
O 11-7; Air Map of Fortress Eu- 
rope, N 1-7; Portugal and Azores, 
N 8-5; Philippine Islands, N 15-6; 
France, D 6-7; Saddle on the 
Pacific Equator, D 13-7. 

Motion Picture Reviews: S 13-34; S 
20-31; S 27-28; O 4-35; O 11-33; 
O 18-23; O 25-34; N 8-32; N 15- 
34; N 29-26; D 6-31; D 13-37; 
J 10-35; J 17-23. 

Pan-Americana: Argentina, O 4-8; 
Brazil, N 8-12; Uruguay, D 13-I2; 
Butler Report, Antonio Jose de 
Sucre, J 17-5. 

Personal Problems (Lawton): “Aw, 
What’s the Use of Studying!’”, S$ 
20-32; “How Can I Make People 
Like Me?”, O 4-36; The Art of 
Breaking Bad News, J 24-28. 

Poetry: Coffin, S 13-20; Benet, S. V., 
S 20-23; Whitman, S 27-17; Burt, 
O 4-22; Emerson, O 11-20; War 
Poems by Men in Armed Forces, 
O 18-18; Masefield, D 25-20; Fre- 
neau, N 1-18; Melville, Drake, 
Ticknor, N 8-20; Riley, N 15-20; 
Williams, N 29-18; Coward, D 6- 
11; Maris Stella, Sr., Nathan, D 
13-21; Byron, Coatsworth, J 10- 
21; Butler, J 17-18; Sandburg, J 
24-18. 

Portugal: —— Falls Off the Fence, 
N 8-5. ; 

Postwar Plans: Fulbright Resolution 
—(Hill), O 18-8; United (at Last) 
Nations — 4-Power Declaration, N 
29-3; “‘All for One and One for 
All” (UNRRA), D 6-4; Baruch and 
Postwar Economics, (Hill), D 6-8; 
This Town Is Ready, (Clarence 
Woodbury), D 6-13; Death Knell 
for the Axis, J 10-3. 

Postwar World: Between Two Wars, 


S 13-13; United Nations for War, 
S 20-14; United Nations for Peace, 
S 27-10; Relief and Rehabilitation, 
O 4-14; Control of Defeated Na- 
tions, O 11-12; Restoring Democ- 
racy by Re-Education, O 18-10; 
Minorities and Self-Determination, 
O 25-12; World Trade and World 
Finance, N _ 1-10; Imperialism, 
Colonies and Raw Materials, N 8- 
14; Race, Color and Prejudice, N 
15-14; Policing the World in the 
Age of Air, N 29-10; ““Winning the 
Peace” — The Statesmen Speak, D 
6-14; A Revised League of Na- 
tions? D 13-14; Regional Organiza- 
tions, J 10-14; Federal Union, J 
17-10; World Federation Plan, J 
24-10. 


Radio Dramas: Ellen Comes Through 
(Kent), S 27-15; The Plot to Over- 
throw Christmas, (Corwin), D 13- 
17; Vitamin “U,” dramatization of 
Boy Dates Girl, N 29-15; Miss 
Liberty Goes to Town, (Rosten), 
J 17-13. 

Republican Party: “Mackinac Char- 
ter” Ignores British Alliance Pro- 
posal, O 4-6; The “Off-Year” 
Elections, (Hill) N 29-9. 

Round Table: S 13-23; S 20-21; S$ 
27-19; O 4-23; O 11-22; O 18-19; 
O 25-23; N 1-19; N 8-23; N 15- 
24; N 29-19; D 6-23; D 13-23; 
J 10-23; J 17-19; J 24-19. 

Russia: The Tide Turns in —, S 
27-2; U. S. A., U. S. S. R. Rela- 
tions for War and Peace, S 27-3; 
Soviet Sailors Study English, J 17- 
20. 

Salvage, War: O 11-3; N 8-17; D 
13-37. 

Science: Biotin, § 13-31; Penicillin, 
O 11-14; Malaria, (Genet), O 25-14. 

Sender, Ramon J.: My Grandfather 
Was a Mountaineer, D 6-19. 

Sports: S 13-37; S 27-25; O 11-37; 
O 18-30; O 25-32; N 1-24; N 8-38; 
N 15-33; N 29-26; D 6-29; D 13- 
32; J 10-30; J 24-26. 

Stories: All ~Yankees are Liars 
(Knight), S 13-25; The Shortest 
Distance Between Two Points 
(Derleth), S 20-25; My Brother 
‘Jake (Cockrell), S 27-21; Nobody 
Loves a Fat Boy (Zara), O 4-25; 
Randy Weaver Runs for President 
(Warrick), O 11-25; Farewell to 
Jack (Suhl), O 18-21; The Half Pint 
Flask (Heyward), O 25-25; N 1-21; 
The Brumby Car (Kaye), N 8-25; 
The Skipper Couldn’t Take It 
(Frank), N 15-25; The Knot-Hole 
(Fisher), N 29-21, D 6-25; The 
Peddler Came A-Driving (O’Brien), 
D’ 13-25; Northern Nurse (Mer- 
rick), J 10-25; Four Brothers 
(Havighurst), J 17-21; J 24-21. 

Taxation: Taxpayers’ Almanac for 
1943-44, N 15-3; Congress Ponders 
Tax Program, N 15-4; Congress and 
the Tax Bill (Hill), D 13-11. 

They Fought for Freedom: (Latham 
and Ronan): Penn, S 13-9; Allen, 
S 20-13; Otis, S 27-12; Paine, O 
4-16; Hale, O 11-18; Greene, O 18- 
12; Clark, O 25-10; Rush, N 1-12; 
Gallatin, N 8-11; Asbury, N 15- 
16; Audubon, N 29-2; Adams, D 
6-11; Crockett, D 13-16; Morse, 
J 10-13; Garrison, J 17-12; Cooper, 
J 24-24. 

Thurber, James: The Macbeth Murder 
Mystery, S 27-18. 

United Nations: AMG Follows the 
Flag, S 13-3; ——- —— Take the 
Offensive, —-11; —— —— for War, 
S$ 20-14; —— —— for Peace, S$ 27- 
10; Control of Defeated Nations, 
O 11-12; Allies Winning Battle of 
Shipping, O 18-3; Restoring 
Democracy by Re-Education, O 
18-10; Portugal Falls Off the 
Fence, N 8-3; United (At Last) 
Nations — 4-Power Declaration, N 
29-3; UNRRA, “All for One and 


One for All”, D 6-3; Death Knell 
for the Axis, J 10-3; Second Anni- 
versary of the United Nations, J 
10-11; The Walls Are Closing -In, 
J 24-3. 

United States, War: AMG Follows 
the Flag, S 13-3; What Happened 
This Summer, — —-10; I Served on 
Bataan (Redmond), S 27-13; For- 
ward from Italy, O 4-3; The Bal- 
kans — Highways for Invasion, O 
4-5; Back the Attack with Scrap, 
O 11-3; Congress and the Father's 
Draft (Hill), O 11-15; Allies Win- 
ning Battle of Shipping, O 18-3; 
Letter from Sicily (Zera), — --16; 
How the Army Is Organized (Hill), 
O 25-8; The Philippines Fight for 
Freedom, N 15-7; U. S. War Pro- 
duction: Miracle of History, D 13- 
3; Saddle on the Pacific Equator, 
D 13-7; The Soldier Vote (Hill), 
J 10-9; “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home. . .”, J 17-6; The 
Walls Are Closing In, J 24-3. 

Victory Story of the Week: S 13-7; 
S$ 20-16; O 4-2; O 18-2; O 25-16; 
N 8-16; N 15-2; D 6-16; J 10-16; 
J 17-2; J 24-7. 

Victory Vignettes: Marshall; Zhukov; 
Blamey; Higgins; Mountbatten, S 
20-12; MacArthur; Bracken; Benes; 
Smuts, S 27-8; Eisenhower; Wil- 
son; Fulbright; Salazar, O 11-9; 
Hewitt; Soheily; Rokossovsky; 
Giraud, O 18-7; Doughton; Cun- 
ningham; Kesselring; De Gaulle, O 
25-11; Atherton; Horton; Somer- 
vell; Curtin, N 1-8; Himmler, 
Tojo; Rommel; Pavelitch, N 8-9; 
Matchek; “Alexander; Quezon; Stil- 
well, N 15-9; Hull; Edge; Croce; 
Montgomery, N 29-9; Brozovich; 
Vatutin; Holcomb; Woolton, D 6-9; 
Devers; Masaryk; Dill; Nimitz, D 
13-9; Hurley; Cakmak; Rayburm; 
Voroshilov, J 10-9. 

Vocational Guidance: (Steele) S 13-38; 
S$ 27-31; O 11-35; O 25-38; N 8- 
38; N 29-30; D 13-34; J 17-23. 

War Production, U. S.: —— —— ——: 
Miracle of History, D. 13-3. 

War, World: AMG Follows the Flag, 
S 13-3; What Happened this Sum- 
mer, ——-10; United Nations Take 
the Offensive, __-11; Denmark Ex- 
plodes in Fuehrer’s Face, S 20-3; 
Italy: Bridgehead to Europe, S$ 20- 
8; News Roundup, S$ 20-10; United 
Nations for War, S 20-14; Diggers 
at Work (Lardner), S 20-17; The 
Tide Turns in Russia, S 27-2; 
U. S. A., U. S. R. R. Relations for 
War and Peace, S 27-3; Forward 
from Italy, O 4-3; The Balkans — 
Highways for Invasion, O 4-5; Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation, O 4-14; 
Turning Point in the Far East, 
O 11-5; Four Roads to Tokyo, 
O 11-7; Allies Winning Battle of 
Shipping, O 18-3; The Balkans: 
Hitler’s Heel of Achilles, O 18-5; 
Geography Sets the Stage for 
Global War, O 25-2; Growing Up 
in Wartime Is a Difficult Business, 
O 25-3-T; How Important Is Air- 
Power? N 1-6; Portugal Falls Off 
the Fence, N 8-3; The Philippines 
Fight for Freedom, N 15-7; France: 
Her Time is Coming, D 6-7; U. S. 
War Production: Miracle of His- 
tory, D 13-3; “149444 4—’18”, 
D 13-5; Saddle on the Pacific 
Equator, D 13-7; Death Knell for 
the Axis, J 10-3; The Walls Are 
Closing In, J 24-3. 

Who’s Who: Bowles; Mountbatten, 
S 20:12; Badoglio; Sforza, S 27-8; 
Clark; Molotov, O 11-9; Stettinius; 
Beaverbrook, O 18-7; Spellman; 
Ibn Saud, O 25-11; Wavell; Crow- 
ley, N 8-9; Blanchfield; Johnson, 
N 15-9; Morse; Inonu, N 29-9; 
Lehman; Catroux, D 6-9; El Na- 
has; Wilson, D 13-9; Vandegrift; 
Cheng, J 10-8. 
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The Joke's on tim 


BENG a radio “funny man” is no 
joke, according to Jack Benny. 
It means plenty of hard work. 

Jack Benny’s program goes on the 
air Sunday night at 7 (EWT). But 
work on.the program begins Tuesday 
morning. 

I talked with Jack during his last 
visit to New York, and he explained 
how it happens. “I meet with my script 
writers Tuesday morning. I used to 
have two writers, but now I have four.” 

“Why so many?” I had to ask. 

“Well, I figured I'd play safe. You 
never can tell when Uncle Sam may 
decide that he needs a couple of husky 
fellows. Actually, though, writing a 
show like mine is a tough business. It 


takes a lot of bright ideas to keep it 


running week after week and year after 
year. Each writer contributes something 
to the final product.” 

“Then it’s a cooperative job,” I re- 
marked. 

“Exactly. For example, one fellow 
may get the idea for the show. He'll 
work out the situation around which 
we'll build the program. Another may 
write the dialogue, and a third may 
supply some of the gags. Of course, 
I try to throw in a few ideas myself.” 

‘This was a triumph of understate- 
ment, for Jack Benny works as hard as 
any of his staff in planning, writing, 
and polishing the script. I saw an ex- 
ample of this as I watched the rehears- 
al in New York that Sunday afternoon. 
The script was two minutes over time, 
and Jack was in a huddle with his 
writers. What to cut, was the prob- 
lem. One laugh depended on another. 
So Jack and his writers went through 
the entire script, carefully gauging the 
possible effect of an omission here or 
there. After thirty minutes of hard work 
the script was ready for the air. . 

Meanwhile, the cast had gone out 
for lunch, so my interview with Jack 
Benny was resumed, He had recently 
returned from overseas where he had 
entertained our fighting men on the 
battle fronts. His troupe included Larry 
Adler, harmonica player; Jack Snyder, 
pianist; Wini Shaw, singer, and Anna 
Lee, actress. They played in all kinds 
of weather, indoors and out. At one 
spot along the Persian Gulf the audi- 
ence sat in the sun for an hour and a 
half with the temperature at 140 de- 
grees. Jack and his companidns wore 
khaki while traveling and _ civilian 
clothes for the performances. 

In Egypt Jack rode a camel, al- 
though he said he preferred his old 
Maxwell. He also played his violin for 
the Sphinx. But he didn’t say how his 


Funny Business Made 


Jack Benny a Network 


Favorite But He Likes 


Serious Books, Music 


By Gretta Baker 


efforts were received. Probably in 
silencel 

In reply to a question about his 
itinerary, Jack Benny said, “I followed 
the same route as Wendell Willkie, 
although I didn’t go to Russia or China. 
But I met many of the same people he 
did. Now I have a greater appreciation 
of his book One World and a deeper 
understanding of his viewpoint ex- 
pressed in that book. I can highly 
recommend One World. 

“I spent some time in the Holy Land 
and was greatly impressed by the co- 
operative farms. I think I could read 
the Bible now with a new interest.” 

Following up his lead on books, I 
wanted to know more about Jack 
Benny’s reading tastes. 

“A great many fine books are com- 
ing out of this war,” he continued. 
“One of my favorites is William L- Shi- 
rer’s Berlin Diary. I generally read a 
bit before I go to sleep. Of course, for 
that purpose I like something light, I 
am very fond of Robert Benchley and 
Stephen Leacock. They are two of the 
world’s best humorists, in my opinion.” 

In music Jack Benny prefers sym- 
phony to opera. He is. familiar with 
all the classic composers, for he once 
studied to be a concert violinist. On 
the lighter side he enjoys the music of 
Irving Berlin and George Gershwin. 
He was enthusiastic about the musi- 
cal hit, Oklahoma! now playing on 
Broadway, the music for which was 
written by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, and 
Richard Rodgers. - - 

He likes music on the phonograph 
and radio, too, He also is a mystery 
fan and enjoys Ellery Queen and Inner 
Sanctum. His famous feud with Fred 
Allen is just a gag. It started when they 
both worked for the same agency. Fred 
and Jack are really great friends. But 
now Fred Allen may have cause for 
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complaint, because two of his actors 
have joined the Benny show. 

Jack Benny started his theatrical 
career at the age of fifteen. He took a 
job in the orchestra of a vaudeville 
theater in Waukegan, Illinois, where he 
went to high school. The theater closed 
the following week. (Jack insists he 
had nothing to do with that!) 

Jack got into World War I via the 
Navy. He was immediately assigned to 
the Great Lakes Review, a sailor’s road 
show, where he had a chance to cap- 
italize on his theatrical talents. 

Benny returned to vaudeville after 
the war. It was during a vaudeville en- 
gagement in Los Angeles that some 
movie scouts saw his act and offered 
him a part in the Hollywood Revue of 
1929. After this first success he ap- 
peared in Chasing Rainbows and The 
Medicine Man for MGM. 

Jack Benny left Hollywood for New 
York to take a leading role in Earl Car- 
roll’s Vanities. It was a lucky move in 
more ways than one, for it started Jack 
on his radio career. He first appeared 
with Ed Sullivan but soon became a 
network star in his own right. 

The Waukegan Jester likes to share 
the credit for his show with his leading 
lady, Mary Livingstone, who in private 
life is his wife. He met Mary at a dance 
in Los Angeles and married her in 
1927. She was not a professional at 
that time, but in working with Jack she 
has become one of radio’s leading 
comediennes, In 1934 the couple adopt- 
ed a daughter, Joan Naomi, then only 
four months old. 

Jack Benny’s father is now living in 
Chicago. Until last year he kept up 
his little haberdashery in their home 
town of Waukegan. He loves to tell 
the. neighbors about his famous son 
Jack, and they love to listen. Like mil- 
lions of others, they are all Benny fans. 












POEMS to remember 


IS THERE ANY EASY ROAD TO FREEDOM? 


A relentless man loved France 

Long before she came to shame 

And the eating of bitter dust, 

Loving her as mother and torch, 

As bone of his kith and kin 

And he spoke passion, warning: 

“Rest is not a word of free peoples— 
rest is a monarchial word.” 


A relentless Russian loved Russia 
Long before she came to bare agony 
And valor amid rivers of blood, 

Loving her as mother and torch, 

As bone of his kith and kin: 

He remembered an old Swedish saying: 
“The fireborn are at home in fire.” 


A Kentucky-born Illinoisan found him- 
self 

By journey through shadows and prayer 

The Chief Magistrate of the American 
people 

Pleading in words close to low whispers: 

“Fellow citizens . . . we cannot escape 
history. 


CARL SANDBURG 





MAxY poets have helped to write 
the poetry of industrial America. 


Carl Sandburg was one of the first 
to insist that there is ‘as much poetry 
in a factory as in a forest, in the 
language of the laborer as in the 
language of books. 

He was born in Galesburg, Illi- 
nois, in 1878. At thirteen he left 
school to work on a milk wagon. 


By Carl Sandburg 


The fiery trial through which we pass 
Wit ig rdw honor or honor 
To the latest generation. . 
We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope of earth.” 
Four little words came worth studying 
over: 
“We must disenthrall ourselves.” 
And what is a thrall? And who are 
thralls? 
Men tied down or men doped, or men 
drowsy? 
He hoped to see them 
shake themselves loose 
and so be disenthralled. 
There are freedom shouters. 
There are freedom whisperers. 
Both may serve. 
Have I, have you, been too silent? 
Is there an easy crime of silence? 
Is there any easy road to freedom? 





Reprinted from Home Front Memo by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
publishers. 


While still in his teens he worked 
as porter in a barber shop, scene 
shifter in a theater, brick handler in 
a brickyard, dish washer in a hotel, 
and finally as harvest hand in the 
Kansas wheatfields. Then came the 
Spanish-American War and at twenty 
he enlisted with the Sixth Illinois 
volunteers. 


‘He came back from the war with. 


much experience for writing but 
with the realization that he needed 
more training, and so he entered 
Lombard College in Galesburg. Here 
he was captain of the basketball team 
and editor-in-chief of the college pa- 
per. In 1904 he published his first 
volume of poems, but America was 
not yet interested. In 1914 a group 
of his poems appeared in Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, that publication 
which has been the first to recognize 
the genius of many of our poets. In 
1916 Chicago Poems was published 
—v‘and Sandburg became the center 
of violent discussion. 

America was not yet sure of her 
answer to Whitman’s question: “Do 
you suppose the liberties and brawn 
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Home Front Memo 


Early last fall Carl Sandburg pub- 
lished Home Front Memo. A col- 
lection of poems and short prose 
pieces, it is a record of what Sand- 
burg has been thinking and writing 
during the last three years. Sand- 
burg is one of those who long before 
Pearl Harbor were warning the 
United States of the approaching 
tragedy. Platform speeches, radio 
broadcasts, and selections from Sand- 
burg’s weekly newspaper column in 
The Chicago Times are included in 
the volume. Sandburg’s pride in 
Americans and in all people who do 
the world’s work and his hatred of 
all those who oppress free people is 
evident on every ‘page. “Is There 
Any Easy Road to Freedom?” is a 
poem of challenge to vigorous think- 
ing and action in time of danger. It 
was first published in 1941. 


of These States have to do only with 
delicate lady-words? With gloved 
gentleman-words?” Sandburg’s words 
were often neither gloved nor lady- 
like, but it was soon evident that he 
was finding new metaphorical values 
‘in colloquialisms and slang and that 
in such poems as “Cool Tombs” and 
“Grass” he could write as musical 
lyrics as anyone in our time. 

For thirty years Sandburg spent 
much of his time collecting material 
for his famous biography of Lin- 
coln. The last four volumes, The 
War Years, were published in 1939. 
Sandburg helped to earn his living 
during these years by touring the 
country with banjo or guitar, sing- 
ing folk songs and reciting his 


poetry. 

In 1908 Sandburg married Lillian 
Steichen. She is a sister of Lieuten- 
ant Commander Edward Steichen, 
U.S.N.R., whose “Road to Victory,” 
a procession of photographic murals 
of the nation at war, is included in 
Home Front Memo. The Sandburgs 
have three daughters. They now live 
at Harbert, aati apne 
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ERE is an argument which 
should start you all off on the 


trail of T. S. Eliot. Following it is _ 


some poetry te challenge your wits 
—and very good poetry too. 


Open to Argument 


Have you ever solved a tough al- 
gebra equation? If you have, you know 
that nothing gives more satisfaction. 
Isn’t that the same effect that poetry 
gives? Those of you who laugh are 
probably the ones that either gave up 
just before the problem was solved or 
were presented only with two plus 
two equals four. : 

Some poems lull the senses with ele- 
mentary arithmetic; some, like the prob- 
lems on a quiz show, have quantities 
of useless data to confuse you and no 
real solution. But there are also poems 
that have a very elusive x and they are 
what I mean by real poetry. 

Two plus two equals four is the kind 
that begias with a sorrow, adds a hand- 
shake, and ends, as anybody can guess, 
with a moral, “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” Then there is the three 
plus seven minus four plus eight minus 
ten divided by one that, though it adds 
up to the same answer as the other, 
is said faster and fools until the last 
minute. 

All this explaining has been for the 
scoffers, the ones who say that poetry 
is for girls and sissies. I contend that 
it is for hard-headed thinkers. Take 
“Portrait of a Lady,” by T. S. Eliot, I 
cannot tell you what it is actually about. 
That is why I like it, and why you will 
like it too if you are a mathematician. 
After you read it the first time, you 
turn back and read it about fifty more 
times. Then, if you are still uncertain, 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total fifty 
lines of verse. 

On the third Friday of each 
month poems from the Round 
Table will be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast, 
1:30-1:45 p.m. EWT. 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanletla Dan da Walar 








you come out of your shell and talk. 
You get a group of friends to listen to 
you, and, if you talk loudly enough on 
what you think the poem means, they 
will all begin to talk even more loudly 
on what they think it means; that is, if 
they have any backbone. They may sit 
still and listen passively while you try 
to tell them what it means. If they con- 
tinue this attitude, find some other 
friends. 

But if they are enthusiastic you will 
really begin to go places. Little parts 
that you knew were clues but could 
not figure out begin to tie together. 
Whether you are all satisfied with the 
conclusion or not, by midnight you will 
have to admit that it was fun. Poetry is 
a mansized brain-teaser and no namby- 
pamby, buster-brown-collar affair. That 
is my opinion, and if you have other 
ideas, all right. I’m open to reason, let’s 
have them. 

Jean Miller, 16 
Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


Beneath 


Out through the gate 

He goes, 

And up through his hair 

Blows 

The wind. Along the black slate 
Walk he slides with flare 

And bend of branches up 

Above his head. 

He drinks a cup 

Of love at every lilac bush he sees, 
And every cupful seems to freeze 
As purple clusters 

Fade behind his back. He flees 
The sound of steps, and cries 

And laughs bring ice into his eyes, 
And bind his knuckles deep 

Into his pockets. Trees once dusters 
Of the sky are onlysthings to count 
Before the steps draw near 

And pass. 


~ When finally a block and street 


Seep 

In between his back 

And these quick steps, his eyes mount 

To the sky and clear 

In them shine white from gulls and 
black 

From the mass 

Of clouds that bends itself against the 


sun, 


And sweet 

In his eyes is the warm soft clay 

Of dreams 

Now that the ice from steps has gone 
away. 


Jean Miller 
Awakening 


A nerve stirs, and intellect 

feathers the placid surface of sleep 
with the slim periscope of awakening, 
through which to draw 

consciousness of time. 


You wake too soon; the stars 
lie yet in velvet settings, 

like gems by Titan jeweler 
spread before a hidden 
source of light. 


The sliver of moon impédes not 
each minuscule star in adding 

its evanescent sense to the stellar 
message of an 

ultimate reality. 


In the introspective moment 

of semi-blindness after 

a meteor’s glare, clarity of thought 
brings half a second 

of acute awareness. 


You grope, you have at last 

the essence of the underlying principle, 
only to let it slip, and darkness 

fills the holes torn 

to lay bare truth. 


You cannot soon again grasp 

so near the heart of knowledge, 

for, jealous of his charge, sleep enters 
the chinks of determination 

to stay your hand. 


Awake! the blazing blue confirms 

the fact announced by Chronos’ blatant 
watchman. 

The mind has no impression now 

of actuality 

revealed and lost. 


It is time: your occupation calls. 
Go, take the callouses from life’s wild 
intercourse, 
and mend the rents of the veils 
shrouding truth, against 
another opportunity. 
Richard Wendt, 16 


Central High School, Memphis, Tennessee 
Elizabeth Clinton, Teacher 
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1. WHO’S WHO 


1, Freeman 

2. Sam Sussman 
3., Salom Rizk 

. Teck 

. Louis Kaye 
. Violet 

. Tawny 


. Theodore D. 
Stoney 
9. Lil Joe 


10. Ramon J. 
Sender 


oe 


on D> uw 


ground leader. 
3. The 


gun. 


circumstances. 


4. WHO SAID SO? 





Based on English Edition of Senior Scholastic, Vol. 


~~ 


( 
( 
( 


“irritating, silly, boastful phrase” 
American Officer is: (a) We did it before and we can-do it 
again; (b) Don’t worry, the Yanks are coming; (c) We're 
here to win the war for you. 

4. When the prisoner was pushed into the box car (The 
Knot Hole) he put his arm up; (a) in a Fascist salute; (b) 
to shield himself from blows; (c) to show that he carried no 


3. SORT THEM OUT 


Place the letter S before short story titles, the letter D 
before dramas, the letter A before articles, the letter P before 
poetry, and the letter V before “Victory Stories.” 


43, Sept. 


Match the names at left with identifying phrases at right 
by placing correct numbers in parentheses. 


) Writes stories about Australia. 

) Rumanian adventurer in Watch 
on the Rhine. 

) Friend of Motel in Farewell to 
Jack 

) Code word meaning “We are just 
hopping off.” 

) American in Bataan- hospital 
whose legs had been amputated. 

) Author of Syrian Yankee. 

) Author of My Grandfather Was a 
Mountaineer. 

) Hero cat of Cats Go Commando. 

) Served the Confederate cause in 
spite of bad eyesight. 

) Heroic B-24 Liberator, 


2. WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Underline the best statement to complete each sentence: 


1. Each week’s “Victory Story” in Scholastic is: 
outstanding work of fiction; (b) an informational article on 
a phase of the war effort; (c) a true account of wartime 
heroism, military or civilian. 

2. Watch on the Rhine is a play about: 
Germany; (b) Adolf Hitler’s life; (c) a German under- 


(a) an 


(a) medieval 


in Lines to an 


5. The Macbeth Murder Mystery is: (a) a satire on detec- 
tive stories: (b) an attempt to prove that Shakespeare wrote 
detective stories; (c) ‘a straightforward account of the actual 


} 


—__1. Welcome to Girgenti. 
—___2. All Yankees Are Liars. 

—___3. Suicide Hall. 

—____4. The Aerial Engineer. 

—___5. Vitamin “U.” 

—_6. Celestial Is the Real Thing. 
—__7. The Skipper Couldn’t Take It. 
—___8. We Pledge Ourselves. 

—_9. Punch In, Susie! 

___10. The General Was Pleased. 


Place the number of each poet listed below in the paren- 
theses before the quotation from his works. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


1943 to Jan. 1944 inclusive. Key to answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. Walt Whitman. 

2. Lord Byron. 

8. Joseph Rodman Drake, 
4, James Whitcomb Riley. 
5. Oscar Williams. 

a 

ew. 


) “One morning the world woke up and there was no 
s. 
a ) “When Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air.” 

( ) “The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece.” 
( ) “By blue Ontario’s shore.” 
. 52 “When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock.” 


5. FACT OR FICTION 


Mark true statements T, false ones F. 

1. Diggers at Work shows the Australian soldier to be 
blindly obedient to the orders of his superior officer. 

2. Miss Liberty had a long conversation with Abraham 
Lincoln. 

3. Sophie Halenczik, American, was written by Rose Feld. 

P: Lassie Come Home is the story of a Scotch refugee 
gir 

5. Cornelia Otis Skinner writes the sketches in which she 
appears. 

6. God Is My Co-Pilot is is the story of an itinerant Meth- 
odist minister. 

7. Commander Cramp was the only survivor when his 
destroyer was sunk at Jutland. 

8. Jake’s Christmas display, in The Peddler Came Adriv- 
ing, featured a black colt. 

9. Charles Dickens was a financial success from the 
beginning of his career as an author. 

10. The American nurses on Bataan never doubted that 
help would come from America. 


6. WORDS TO THE WISE 


The following words have appeared in Words to the Wise 
during the past semester. Check a, b, or c on the same line — 
whichever you think best expresses the meaning of the 
numbered word. 


1. arrogant a. greedy _b. haughty c. plentiful 
2. nebulous a. hazy b. strict c. stout. 

8. capitulated a. built b. beheaded cc. ‘surrendered 
4. dubious a. secret © b. doubtful c. deceitful 
5. solace a. religion b. loneliness __c. comfort 

6. congeal a. harden _b. succeed c. harmonize 
7. undulating a. sad b. waving e. awkward 
8. ominous a. agreeing -b. threatening c. nameless 
9. exotic a. difficult b. beautiful cc. foreign 

10. raucously a. smoothly b. clumsily c. harshly 

11. loquacious a. truthful bb. talkative =_c. humble 

12. exhilarated a. speeded b. promoted’ c. cheered 
18. malign a. evil b. even c. silken 

14. oblivion a. hate b. forgetfulnessc. darkness 
15. insomnia a. headache b. sleeplessness c. fear 

16. emaciated a. digested b. defeated . c. wasted 

17. gullible a. trusting b. hungry c. cheap 

18. immobile a. stubborn b. motionless cc. breakable 
19. tangible a. real b. tasty c. tireless 

20. invincible a. vain b. immense ___c. unconquerable 
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SHORT STORY 21 


F oO U BR BROTHERS =v WALTER HAVIGHURST 


-When the end came, they were still 
together — each one behaving in a 
~characteristic way, but all heroes 


A Story in Two Parts: Part I 


The story so far: 


ARTHA BRECKENRIDGE is 

waiting to christen the fighting 
ship Four Brothers, named in honor 
of her four sons lost together in a 
naval action in the Solomons. A re- 
porter questions the boys’ father, 
Clem. Clem explains how the boys 
were always together through their 
boyhood on a Minnesota farm; how 
they wanted to serve their country 
together; how it was fitting that 
they should die together. 

Now the lieutenant commander 
begins to read the names of the four 
over the loudspeaker. First, Neil 
Breckenridge. Martha and Clem re- 
call how he saved his brothers’ lives 
when a boyish prank caused a runa- 
way, and nearly lost his own. Quiet, 
determined, thoughtful, Neil dis- 
played the same sort of dogged hero- 
ism when the oil tanks took fire and 
the ship rolled over. 

Martin Breckenridge. He was 
Neil’s twin, but he was different. He 
was proud and stubborn and inde- 
pendent. So when Clem forbade him 
to use any of the diminishing feed 
supply to fatten his prize hog, Mart 
rebelled and disobeyed. His father 
punished him for what he had done, 
and Mart ran away. But he didn’t 
get very far before the loving hands 
of his mother and father and three 
brothers gently pulled him back to 
the farm and a new understanding of 
responsibility. Martha and Clem re- 
member all these things as the lieu- 
tenant commander reads the names. 


HE gray Steel bow was like a sound- 

ing board, sending the lieutenant 
commander’s voice back to the color- 
draped platform: Earl Breckenridge, 
Gunner’s Mate, second class. 

Earl must have liked those big tilted 
rifles in the cruiser’s turrets. Weedy, 
lanky, loose-jointed Earl, with the buck 


teeth showing in his good-natured grin 
— all his life he had dreamed of guns. 

Martha had always supposed there 
would be girls, with dress patterns 
spread on the floor and playhouses 
showing bits of lace at the windows. 
But as it turned out, Sunday afternoon 
meant four boys lying on their stomachs 
with Mart’s corral pictures and Earl's 
gun pictures spread around them. 

There wasn’t a mail-order catalogue 
Jeft without the gun section shredded. 
Lever-action rifles, slide-action rifles, re- 
peating shotguns, automatic shotguns, 
shotguns with a polychoke, with heavy 
action and recoil springs, with an en- 
graved breech and a sandblasted re- 
ceiver —they were tacked up on the 
wall over Earl’s bed, they were 
crammed in his drawer in the big bat- 
tered bureau, and he usually had a 
favorite in his pocket that he could hide 
behind his history book in school. At 
evening, he made out dream orders, 
four or five or six guns at a time, weigh- 
ing the models long in his mind before 
he put his selection down, filling in 
the serial numbers with his careful, 
tilted, left-handed printing. 

Along with those imaginary guns, 
Earl owned an actual twenty-two 
rifle, third-hand when he bought it 
from Emil Butterfield. With that old, 
worn piece he would sit for hours on 
the barnyard fence, picking off rats that 
scurried under the corncrib. One windy 
afternoon three crows, high as the 
blurred blades of the windmill, veered 
over. Earl’s gray eyes lifted. 

“Which one?” he said. 

Neil looked up. “You can’t get a bird 
on the wing with a—” 

“Which one?” Earl demanded. 

“The last one.” 





The barrel swung up, followed the 
flight for an instant, and then the thin 
little report sounded. Two crows banked 
off in their flight and the third dropped 
in a shapeless mass. Earl crossed the 
cattle yard and picked it up. It was 
shot through the head. 

Our gun crew made a target record, 
Mom. I can’t write much about it, but 
rll tell you sometime. We picked off 
targets as far away as you are from 
Charles City, and dead center too. 

After the disastrous summer of 
drought, Cyrus Helm of Charles City 
drove out frequently, parking his shiny 
car by the water tank and looking 
around the place. 

“I can’t order him off,” Clem said to 
his wife, “as long as he holds two mort- 
gages. But he wants to get his hands 
on everything. He asked if I didn’t need 
some new machinery. Another thousand 
dollars and he’d pry us right off.” 

There was good hunting all over 
Custer County. But under the hurrying 
November sky, with the pheasants 
whirring above the ragged corn, Cyrus 
Helm liked best to hunt over the Breck- 
enridge slough and through the fields. 
He came out as though it were his own 
land, parking his car in his regular 
place. Usually he brought Mr. Mc- 
Auliffe, a Charles City banker, and 
they tramped off together in their 
peaked caps and baggy hunter’s jackets. 

On a Saturday afternoon when the 
wind had turned chilly and a few thin 
flakes were flying, they came back 
through the corn rows. They unloatled 
their burdened pockets, putting the 
beautiful limp plumage in the trunk 
of the car, and threw their guns into 
the’ back seat. Then Mr. Helm looked 
around. “I feel like a cup, of coffee, 
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Angus.” He nodded toward the house. 
“Let's see what the woman can do for 
us.” 

Martha Breckenridge would feed any 
man or dog that came to her door — 
even a greedy mortgage holder and a 
sharp-eyed banker. They had their cof- 
fee, and a big plate of sandwiches and 
half a pumpkin pie. Their cigars trailed 
blue threads on the wind as they 
crossed the yard and got into car. 
Before he stepped on the starter, Mr. 
Helm looked over his shoulder. Then 
he got out, opened the rear door, and 
looked again. 

Clem was driving cattle into the barn. 

“Come here, Breckenridge.” Mr. 
Helm still held his car door open. “My 
shotgun has been stolen.” 

“Stolen?” Clem repeated. 

“A brand-new gun. Savage automat- 
ic. Cost me eighty-five dollars. I put it 
in here twenty minutes ago. Now it’s 
gone.” 

“I don’t know who —” 

“You've got a lot of boys around 
here. Where are they?” 

Clem began, “My boys wouldn’t—” 

“Well, the gun is gone and I'm not 
leaving here without it. Cail your boys.” 

Clem’s mouth tightened. But he 
went to the woodshed and rang the 
dinner bell. 

Martha looked out. 
Clem?” 

“I want the boys a minute,” he said 
over his shoulder. 

They appeared from various direc- 
tions. Before Clem could say a word td 
them Mr. Helm called, “Come over 
here.” 

They stood around him in a circle. 

“Which one of you stole my shot- 
gun?” He glared from one silent brother 
to the next. 

Clem said quietly, “If your gun is 
here, I’m sure we'll find it.” —_, 

“I want it now,” he said. “And I want 
to know who stole it.” 

The boys waited, Neil looking mild 
and thoughtful, Mart’s jaw setting in 
its stubborn line, Ear] staring off at the 
gray sky, Ray solemn-eyed under his 
wind-rumpled hair. 

“Speak up!” Helm demanded. “Who 
stole it?” 

The windmill creaked above them. 

“Give me a little time, Mr. Helm,” 
Clem said. “If it’s here —”. 

Helm turned away angrily and ‘ot 
into his car. The door slammed. There 
was a rasping of tires and the exhaust 
gas tainting the air. For a moment 
Clem stood silent among his sons. Then 
he said, “Chores, boys,” and went to 
the barn. 

They were not yet through with the 
milking when two head lamps swept 
the twilight, and a car pulled up nois- 
ily. Out stepped Cyrus Helm and the 
sheriff, with his badge big as a saucer 


“What is it, 


on his corduroy coat. They went straight 
into the barn. 


Clem looked up from the flank of a 


cow, a milk pail frothing between his 
knees. 
“Evening, Clem,” the sheriff said. 
Clem got up from the squat little 


.milking stool. “Evening, Luke.” 


The sheriff took a pinch of tobacco 
from a red-striped package. ~ 

Clem said, “I found your gun, Mr. 
Helm. It’s all ready for you.’ 

“Where did you find it?” Mr. Helm 
looked suspicious and disappointed. 

“Right here in the barn.” 

They followed him between the horse 
stalls to the harness room. 

“Here it is.” 

Mr. Helm scowled at the gun. “Who 
stole it?” he demanded. 

“Why, I don’t believe anybody —” 

“It was stolen from my car. Sheriff, 
I want the thief arrested.” 

The sheriff shifted the wad in his 
cheek and spat a brown stream. 

“You got your gun, Mr. Helm. That's 
what we're after.” 

“I want the thiet that stole it.” 

The sheriff asked, “You know who 
took it, Clem?” 

“I found it here,” Clem said. “That's 
all I know.” 

“One of them is a thief,” Mr. Helm 
declared. 

The sheriff pushed his hat back on 
his head. “Call your boys together, 
Clem.” 

Clem looked past them. “There they 
are. 

In the half-light they looked very 
much alike, four uneven boys standing 
silent under the hay-fringed crossbeam 
of the stable. 

The sheriff spat again. “Boys,” he 
said, “Mr. Helm missed_his shotgun a 
while ago, but he’s got it now. Some- 
body took it out of his car. I want the 
one that took that gun to step up here. 
Now.” 

The straw rustled under their feet as 
four brothers stepped forward. They 
looked a_ little startled at each other 
and then faced the sheriff. 

He rubbed his jaw. “All four —” 

“They weren't together,” Mr. Helm 
said angrily. “One of them was husking 
corn. He was in the field all afternoon. 
Another one was in the house when my 
gun was stolen.” 

“Can't arrest ’em all, then,” the sher- 
iff said. He spread his long legs apart. 
“They say they done it, and you say 
they didn’t. Looks like we can’t arrest 
anybody, Mr. Helm.” He slipped the 
gun out of the man’s arm. “Well, you 
got your gun back. Nice shotgun, Mr. 
Helm. Mighty nice. You better look out 
I don’t steal it from you on the way 
home.” 

Mr. Helm grabbed the gun out of his 


hands. “Come on,’ he said. 
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The sheriff spat once more. “Night, 
Clem,” he said. “Night, boys.” 

All through supper Clem had a gleam 
in his eye, a proud and thoughtful 
gleam. At last Martha couldn't stand it 
any longer. “Well, I saw the sheriff 
come, and then I saw him go again. 
But I guess I'll have to go to Cyrus 
Helm to find out what happened.” 

“He'd never in the world tell,” Clem 
said, and the lid was off. 

They all burst into laughter, all but 
Earl. Earl ate furiously, bent over his 
mashed potatoes and gravy, his big 
ears burning. Finally he raised a tor- 
mented face. 

“T didn’t steal it, Dad. I. pr took it 
out of the car to look at it a minute. 
Then I wanted to see how the action 
worked, and I took it to the harness 

room. Before I could put it back I saw 
das getting in the car.” He looked 
helplessly around the table. “I didn’t 
know what to do. So I started to feed 
the pigs.” His voice broke from bass 
to soprano. “But I didn’t really steal 
ai” 

Martha smiled and the boys smiled, 
and Clem said, “I guess we all knew 
that as soon as the old leech began to 
holler.” He shook his head slowly. “It 
was a mighty nice gun. I had a look 
at it in the harness room.” 

Earl drew a breath. “Oh, Dad, it was 
a beauty!” . 

The lieutenant commander slipped 
the card into his pocket as he read the 
final name: Raymond Breckenridge, 
Machinist’s Mate, second class. 

Ray was just seventeen when the 
brothers left, a pink-cheeked boy with 
sun-burned hair, young enough, Mar- 
tha thought, to stay at home a little 
longer. But she never questioned his 
decision. From the time he took his 
first unsteady steps, he was restless and 
venturesome, always trying to keep up 
to his brothers. He followed them to 
the fields and with a grunting, serious 
face pulled his short legs up the long 
rungs to the haymow; he would never 
be left behind. 

A month after the sheriff's visit, Earl 
had a Christmas present from all the 
family. His eyes were starry as he saw 
the shape of it in the long carton. He 
pulled it out, holding his breath. “A 
Sportsman Repeater!” he said in a soft 
and wondering voice. “A Sportsman 
Repeater!” 

That afternoon, they went hunting 
over the gray Christmas fields, four 
brothers with one gun, twelve-year-old 
Ray striding along behind them in 
Clem’s old corduroy coat. They disap- 
peared over the pasture ridge and Mar- 
tha heard occasional gunfire from the 
hidden slough. 

“Looks like weather,” Clem said, 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Curtiss Helldiver a Tough Bird 


RAIDED RABAUL 


The Curtiss Helldiver is the 
biggest and toughest dive- 
bomber in any air force. It car- 
ries more bombs and flies faster 
and farther than any other dive- 
bomber in the world. 

On Armistice Day, 1943; the 
new warplane saw its first action 
in combat. A squadron of the 
dive-bombers carried out a de- 
structive raid on the Japanese 
stronghold of Rabaul on the 
island of New Britain. 

The Navy announced that the 
plane had “lived up to expecta- 
tions” and had “wrought much 
devastation on the enemy.” 

The Helidiver was designed 
by Curtiss Wright engineers in 
answer to the Navy’s demand 
for a super dive-bomber. It is a 
low-mid-wing monoplane, all- 
metal, and carries two men. It 
has a three-bladed “full feath- 
ering” propeller. 

The new dive-bomber had to 
be versatile, must carry a heavy 
load of fuel for long range 
scouting missions, and a heavy 
load of bombs. It had to be a 
high-speed plane, and strong 
enough to stand the bombing 
dive. 

Since it was to be carrier- 
based, it had to possess suffi- 
cient take-off power to get off 
the flight deck with a heavy 
bemb load after a short run and 
yet be capable of flying slowly 
enough, without stalling, to land 
on the carrier deck. 





Curtiss introduced a startling 
innovation in dive-bomber de- 
sign by making it possible for 
the entire bomb load to be car- 
ried within the belly of the 
fuselage. Before, dive-bombers 
had carried their loads, or parts 
of them, slung under the plane, 
spoiling the perfect streamlin- 
ing. 

The new Helldivers had a 
field day at Rabaul. The Jap 
warships tried to escape to the 
open sea, but the bomb-laden 
planes,e backed by fighters and 
torpedo planes, gave them little 
chance. The Helldivers were 
credited with sinking -a cruiser 
and a destroyer, probably sink- 
ing another‘ cruiser, heavily 
damaging still another cruiser, 
and probably damaging a sec- 
ond destroyer. 


Zeros Beaten Off 


When the dive-bombers be- 
gan their attack on the mass of 
shipping below, swarms of en- 
emy fighters swooped in to 
break up their formation, but 
didn’t succeed. There were ap- 
proximately 80 Zeros in the in- 
tercepting force. 

After the attack, in which 
more than 28,000 pounds of 
bombs were dropped, the Hell- 
divers sped back to their carrier, 
making use of clouds and rain 
squall cover to conceal them. 
Some Helldivers escaped with- 
out being engaged at all, Many 
had to fight their way out. Not 
one was lost in combat. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


A helicopter was called into 
emergency service during rescue 
work following the explosion of 
a U. S. destroyer just outside 
New York harbor on Jan. 3. All 
other aircraft was grounded be- 
cause of low visibility, snow, 
and fog. The helicopter, piloted 
by Commander Frank A. Erick- 
son of the Coast Guard, rushed 
two cases of blood plasma to 
injured survivors in one-tenth 
the time it would have taken a 
motorboat and automobile. 

This was the first time a heli- 
copter had been used for such 
a purpose. * 

From the Coast Guard. sta- 
tion at Floyd Bennett Field on 
Long Island, the helicopter 
flew to the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island (New York City) 
and landed at the foot of Broad- 
way, in a space so small that 
only a helicopter, of all air- 
craft, could snuggle into it. 
There it picked up the two cases 
of blood plasma, immediately 
rose, and flying at 65 to 70 
miles per hour, delivered its 
precious cargo fourteen minutes 
later on the beach at Sandy 
Hook, an air distance of 16 
miles. 

2 oO o 

Night flying is an art distinct 
in itself, different from flying in 
daylight. And teaching night 
pilots is a special job. They are 
taught, for one thing, to look 
into the darkness from the cor- 
ners of their eyes, for at night 
the eye is most sensitive to faint 
lights outside the direct line of 
vision. Try it sometime. If you 
wish to get-a good look at a 
dim star, don’t look directly at 
it, but off to one side. You'll see 
the dim star much better — 
strange as it may seem! 

Another trick the night pilot 
learns is always to scan the sky 
by moving his head in a series 
of short jerks. This gives his 
mind a set of clear pictures in- 
stead of one blur. We all use 
this principle. Watch someone’s 
eyes while he is reading, and 
you will notice that they move 
in jerks across the page. 





Want a Bomber! 
Army Has Some 
For School Use 


Channeling of surplus or ob- 
solete Army airplanes, engines, 
airframe parts, and instruments 
to schools teaching aeronautics 
is the latest service to aviation 
education by the CAA pre-flight 
aeronautics program. 

Equipment which was clut- 
tering up valuable space at 
Army depots or being sold for 
scrap is now moving into class- 
rooms and school workshops 
through the efforts of CAA’s 
aviation education service staff. 

The Army has already sent 
to schools 226 engines and 59 
airplanes, at no charge except 
the cost of shipping. 

Application forms for equip- 
ment are distributed by CAA 
through state education authori- 
ties. The completed forms are 
reviewed by CAA, and then 
turned over to the Army. The 
CAA review makes sure that the 
requests “are reasonable — one 
school with 380 aeronautical 
students, for example, asked for 
10 planes! 

CAA also has arranged a pro- 
cedure whereby the schools are 
given full information on weight 
and shipping point, so they can 
estimate freight charges. In this 
way it helps avoid episodes such 
as occurred before this precau- 
tion was taken. A school or- 
dered a bomber, and it came, in 
three cars, along with a stagger- 
ing freight bill for $900! 





Air Chief Tedder 
Aids Eisenhower 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
William Tedder is second in 
command under General Eisen- 
hower for the forthcoming in- 
vasion of western Europe. 

For the last two years Tedder 
has been air commander in 
North Africa. He helped defeat 
Field Marshall Rommel in Tug 
nisia, using a plan called “Ted- 
der’s carpet.” The bombs are 
dropped so close together that 
the explosions overlap one an- 
other. 
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2 /N 1830 COOPER DESIGNED AND BUT 
THE “TOM THUMB,” THE FIRST AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE, AND INVENTED THE VERTICAL 
BOILER USED ON IT. { 




















SIS Fe es 
SSE PE ET 
2 COOPER HELPED CYRUS FIELD LAY 

THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC CABLE. 
WHEN THIS CABLE FAILED COOPER 
LED THE WAY /[N RAISING MONEY 
FOR A NEW OWE, wT 
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3 OWE DAY 
A LAWYER SHOWED HIM SOME PAPERS 
PROVING THAT COOPER OWNED A LARGE 
TRACT OF LAND. COOPER BOUGHT THE 
PAPERS FOR $5000 ANO BURNED THEM! 


PETER COOPER (1791-1883) 


Inventor and Friend of the People 


S A YOUTH, Peter Cooper received little schooling but he worked 

with his father at various trades and developed great mechanical 

ability. He was a coachmaker, grocer, and furniture-maker and, at 33, 
became a manufacturer of glue. ; 

In 1828 Cooper built the Canton iron works near Baltimore and Hz 
later moved his business to New York. In 1845 he built the largest roll- fa 
ing mill in the country at Trenton, New Jersey. ‘ 

« Cooper believed that his fortune should be used “for the benefit 


of my fellow men.” He established Cooper.Union in New York, the | 7° C56 oc cwow. om ane caer Were 


first free night school for working people. In 1876 he was persuaded | 7#ERE HE WAS GREATLY INTERESTED 
to run for President on the Greenback ticket. | W THE NEW CLASS IN TYPEWRITING. _ 
DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN. TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM, ; 
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“Bene dating?” Well, yes and no! Yes, if you can trust.the judgment of 
the person who makes the date for you; mo, if you’re expecting to meet 
Frank Sinatra or Dinah Shore! Opinions on “blind dating” are almost evenly 
divided between pros and cons, as you will see by the proportionate repre- 


sentation below. 


The question for the next Jam Session will be “SHOULD HIGH 
SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS ‘GO STEADY?’” Write your opinion and 
mail your letter to Jam Session, Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. mot later than February 1st, the deadline for copy in the 


February Jam.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


What Do You Think of 
“Blind Dating?” 


YES! 


Blind dates are swell, if you can de- 
pend on the person who arranges them 
and the place you're going. 

Two Girls 
Burbank (Calif.) H. S. 


Blind dating is okay. After all, where 
would we be if Columbus hadn’t taken 
a chance? 


George Hunt 
Portland (Pa.) H. S. 


It helps to get acquainted with other 
fellows, especially if you're very bash- 
ful. 


A Student 
St. Michael’s H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


Suits me, if you go with the idea ot 
having a good time. Lack of good 
looks doesn’t mean your “blind” is a 
dull fellow. 


Lillian Wandzell 
Brockton (Mass.) H. S. 


Sure, it’s like tossing a coin. Some- 
times it turns out good, sometimes bad. 
We're willing to take a chance. 


Two Boys 
Boys’ Tech. H. S:, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Blind dating is all right, if you're 
double-dating with a couple who are 
your friends. 


Two Girls 
Hinton (W. Va.) H. S$. 


Why not? When you have a first date 
with anybody, all you know about him 
is what you've heard. 

A Student 
Churdan (lowa) H. S$. 





I think blind dates are fun, but the 
girl must be a good sport and not ex- 
pect her date to be the Clark Gable 
typel 


A Sophomore 
East Rutherford (N. J.) H. S. 


Blind dates are all right. He’s taking 
as big a chance as I am. 


Nancy Sones 
Roosevelt H. S., Dayton, Ohio 


More blind dates, more new friends, 
more fun. 


Bob Belknap 
Central H. S., Washington, D. C. 


If we don’t like the date, nothing is 
lost; if we do, a friendship is gained. 


A Girl 
St. Wendelin’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Some don’t like it, for fear they'll “get 
stuck,” but you can’t judge a book by 
its cover. 


A Boy 
Somersworth (N. H.) H. S. 


Blind dating is a lot of fun, so long 


as one of your ex-girl friends doesn’t 


make the date for you! 


Harold Tobin 
Central H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


NO! 


Blind dates might be fun 
But I usually find 

After seeing the date 
I'd rather be blind! 


Lorraine Urvant 
Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Out of the question! You don’t know 
whether you'll get a wolf or a drip. 


Two Girls - 
Smiley Jr. H. S., Denver, Colo. 








SS ESSION 


I suppose some like it, but personally 
I'd rather see what I’m getting. 


A Boy 
Ellendale (N. D.) H. S. 


Opposed! You either get A.W.O.L. 
(A Wolf On the Loose) or a one- 
worded guy who expects you to carry 
the conversation. 


Two Girls 
Gettysburg (Ohio) H. S. 


It isn’t that I prefer a good-looking 
date, but I do like to know with whom 
the evening is to be spent. Some girls 
say you ¢an't afford to be particular 
these days. I think these are the days 
when you should be most particular. 


Jeanne Jackson 
Sikeston (Mo.) H. S. 


O.K., if you’re with a group, but to 
have a blind date twosome arranged by 
someone you scarcely know—I'd rather 
sit at home with a good novel. 


June Lambert : 
Nooksack Valley H. S., Sumas, Wash. 


The blind date I went out with— 
well, it shouldn’t happen to a dog! 


Harold Belsky 
Weaver H. S., Hartford, Conn. 


Blind dating may be all right, if you 
can keep your eyes closed. 


Two Sophomores 
Medina (Tenn.) H. S. 


You expect a big, beautiful blonde, 
and what do you get? A short, ugly 
brunette! 


Ken Teitlebaum 
Hutchins Int. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


When I have a blind date 
It always seems my fate 
To pick the goon 

Who wants to swoon! 


Two Girls 
Jeannette (Pa.) H. S. 


They're either too young or too old— 
or too bold! 

Three Girls ; 

Goshen (Ind.) H. S. 











Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


RADIO’S YOUNGER SET 


Gloria Mann and Jackie Grimes are 
two people who believe in an early start. 
When other kids were playing in the 
backyard, they were playing on Broad- 
way. In 1934 they appeared together in 
The Old Maid with the stars Judith An- 
derson and Helen Menken. 

Now they are together again in the 
new radio series, Hasten the Day. This 
highly entertaining program, sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, 
is the story of the Tucker family and 
their wartime problems. The Tuckers 
live in an abandoned gasoline station in 
the crowded city where Mr. Tucker 
works as a factory foreman. Hasten the 
Day is heard by transcription at various 
times in over 400 cities. Ask your local 
station manager about it. 


Teen-Age Troupers 


Gloria Mann started her theatrical 
career with her sister as a singing and 
dancing team. Then the youngsters went 
to Hollywood and appeared briefly in 
Daddy Longlegs and Our Gang come- 
dies. Returning to New York, she played 
in several Broadway. shows, studied 
dancing, did modeling, and managed to 
attend classes at the Professional Chil- 
dren’s School. 

Jackie Grimes has divided his time 
between the stage and radio. He says he 
had the most fun in the play Excursion. 
He was supposed to fall down a flight of 
stairs, but he made the fall so realistic 
that people in the audience used to rush 
backstage after the performance to in- 
quire about his safety. 

Radio fans will remember Jackie as 
Shoiman in the Joe and Mabel program. 
Currently he has the title role in Archie 
Andrews on the Blue Network. 

Both Gloria and Jackie appear fre- 
quently on Columbia’s School of the Air, 
Let’s Pretend, Aldrich Family, Death 
Valley Days, and Cavalcade of America. 


PLAY, FIDDLE, PLAY 


Between the years of 1644 and 1787 
there lived in Cremona, Italy, a violin- 
maker by the name of Antonio Stradi- 
vari. So skillful was he that today the 
products of his genius are regarded as 
priceless treasures. 

You ‘may see a collection of these 
treasures any Sunday at 12:30 p. m. on 
the stage of one of the Radio City stu- 






















GLORIA MANN 


dios in New York. But if you can't visit 
Radio City, the next best thing is to 
listen to the Stradivari Orchestra. This 
fifteen-piece ensemble plays on fifteen 
of the world’s finest instruments. The 
group includes violins, cellos, harp, and 
piano. 

Paul Lavalle is the arranger and con- 
ductor. He is ‘well known as the mad- 
cap maestro of Lower Basin Street (Sun- 
days, 9:15 p.m., Blue Network). But 
until the advent of the Stradivari Or- 
chestra, few listeners knew Lavalle as a 
serious musician who has played under 
Toscanini. This new program, heard 
Sundays at 12:30 p.m. over NBC, re- 
veals the amazing versatility and sound 
musicianship of Paul Lavalle. 


HEARD ON THE NETWORKS 


Bob Crosby: It must be wonderful to 
have five children running around the 
house! 


Guest: I'd rather have a fence. It- 


doesn’t need shoes. 
Bob Crosby: Oh, I see. You'd rather 


put your money in “de-fence” than in - 


“de-feet.” 
(From Bob Crosby and Company, 
Sundays, 10:30 p.m. NBC-Red); 


Saratoga Photo on Cover 


The front cover photo, taken through 
one porthole of the USS Saratoga, shows 
the skipper, Captain John H. Cassady, 
looking out another porthole, scanning 
the horizon in the war waters of the 
Southwest Pacific. The Saratoga led 
the task force covering Marine landings 
on Bougainville, Noy. 1; then moved 
on to Rabaul to blast Jap forces there 
on Nov. 5; then participated in the 
Gilbert Islands invasion, Nov. 20-23. 
The Saratoga is a carrier. 





BUY WAR STAMPS 


Pity the poor teams that are playing 
Oklahoma A. & M. these days, Okla- 
homa’s center, Bob Kurland, is seven 
feet tall! He parks in front of the basket 
on defense and slaps away every shot 
within reach. Since the basket is only 
10 feet high and Bob has plenty of 
kangaroo in his legs, he bats away many 
a sure goal. Against Westminster Col- 


lege, he stopped 18 shots that were 


about to curl into the hoop! 
Bob isn’t the only goal tender around. 
George Mikan, of DePaul, and Irv 


Rothenberg, of Long Island University, 


a pair of six-eighters, are also famous 
for their shot-spearing. Meanwhile, 
coaches are beginning to grumble. It’s 
bad enough figuring out how to get 
around a player, without worrying 
about getting over him, too. 

What do you think is the foul-shoot- 
ing record? Fifteen in a row? Twenty? 
Twenty-five? Nope. Believe it or not, 
the record is 599! A fellow named 
Bunny Leavitt holds it. Before joining 
the Army, he used to specialize at that 
sort of thing. He traveled around the 
country, giving exhibitions. His fav- 
orite trick was shooting 50 fouls in a 
row, then turning around and sinking 
50 more backwards! 

We're having a little trouble keeping 
up with the winning streak of Marshall 
High School, of Chicago, where, inci- 
dentally, Bunny Leavitt was a star in 
1927. Our favorite carrier-pigeon got 
lost after bringing us news of Marshall’s 
84th straight victory. While a nifty 
streak indeed, it is still a long way from 
the record, which is 159. Passaic (N. J.) 
High School, which made it, didn’t lose 
a game from 1922 through 1926, 


You’d never guess who set the salary 
record for professional basketball. That 
honor goes to Hank Greenberg, the 
famous Detroit Tiger home-run slug- 
ger, who is now a captain in the Army. 
Hank received $20 for each minute of 
play with the Brooklyn Jewels in 1934. 
In his school days at James Monroe 
High in New York City, Hank was 
most widely known as a_ basketball 
player. He made the all-city team in 
basketball, baseball and soccer, and was 


.. better than. fair in football and track. 


—Herman L. Masin 








































Masse you think it couldn’t 
possibly make much difference 
to your country, whether or not 
you take your studies seriously 
these days. 


But you don’t have to look far to 
find out that it’s the boys with edu- 
cation and mental alertness who are 
doing the most to help win this war. 


In bygone days, you could put a 
rifle in a man’s hands and somehow 
consider him a soldier. But this isa 
war where technicians and experts 
shine—and the more a boy knows 
to begin with, the better able he 
will be to take care of his country 
and himself. 


Your school is giving 
you the opportunity to 
get this knowledge. Don’t 
pass it up—or the parade 
may pass you by when 
they’re handing out the interesting 
assignments in the armed forces. 


If you’re hoping for a berth in the 
air force, either as a flyer or on the 
ground, it’s particularly important 
to give yourself a solid classroom 
foundation in every subject from 
English to mathematics. Your 
teachers will help you in every pos- 
sible way. In fact, doing so is one 
of the priceless contributions they’re 
making to the winning of the war. 


U. S. Army Air Force Photo 


Here, at Studebaker, 

most of our best men are 

products of our nation’s 

great school system. What 

they learned in their 
school days made it possible for 
our factories to build fine automo- 
biles in peacetime—and it’s one of 
the reasons we’re now producing 
such great quantities of needed 
equipment for war. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 
trucks— other vital war materiel 
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YoU and your life 





The Art of Breaking Bad News 


Characters: Fred S., age 16; his old- 
est sister Amy; Earl, Amy’s fiancee, a 
sailor in the Merchant Marine. 

Plot: Earl’s family has just been noti- 
fied of his death in action. They hesitate 
to tell Amy themselves because she 
has a heart condition. Instead they 
suggest to her parents that Fred, the 
devoted kid brother do the telling 
whenever he thinks best. 

Unfortunately, while it may be best 
for Amy and the two families that Fred 
convey the sad tidings, he himself 
“doesn’t know how to go about it. Every 
day he passes his sister’s room where 
she sits alone, playing the songs Earl 
and she liked best. She puts quarters 
into her tin bank on the piano, looks 
‘at his picture and tells it, “You and I 
are going to put this money to good 
use.” She re-reads his letters countless 
times and writes to him daily. 

Some persons have advised Fred to 
say nothing and let Amy discover the 
truth for herself. These advisors, how- 
ever forget that once she begins to sus- 
pect, a phone call to the office of the 
Merchant Marine will reveal the facts 
in the baldest manner possible, with- 
out Amy’s having any support or con- 
solation. She is bound to reproach her 
family with: “Why did you: make me 
go through all this cruel suspense? 
Why didn’t you tell me at once? I’m 
old enough to be told the truth, and big 
enough to take it.” 

If we could forever prevent tragic 
news from coming to light,a policy of 
concealment might be worth trying. But 
generally we can’t, and it is best to 
present the facts as briefly as possible. 
The dentist who extracts a tooth by 
easy stages is no friend to man. It is 
not the truth which does the damage 
in this world; it is evasion and fairy- 
tales. 

What Fred doesn’t realize is that 
when Earl died, one dream of Amy’s 
was extinguished, one edifice crashed. 
She must get a new dream; build a 
new structure, and the sooner she can 
get started, the better it will be for her 
and everyone else concerned. From in- 
fancy to old age, “Life is meant to end, 
and meant to begin again.” 

Amy planned for a future that in- 
cluded Earl in every minute and par- 
ticle of it. When she said, “Yes,” it was 
as if she interwove with her old self, a 


new one — exciting, beautiful, wonder- 
ful. But that new self which was to 
be Amy plus Earl cannot be. Amy must 
go on being just Amy, certainly for the 
time being. It may be hard for Amy to 
believe at present, but life is bigger than 
‘any one person, bigger than any num- 
ber of Amys and Earls. Amy’s aim now 
should be to find fulfillment and hap- 


piness in whatever way is possible to . 


her. 

As for the mechanics of breaking bad 
news: the time, the place, the teller; 
and the exact words — all are relatively 
unimportant. No one would be able to 
stick to a set speech, and he would not 
be human if he could. Anyway, Fred’s 
glance, walk and tone of voice, the very 
inability to get started would make it 
all transparently clear, and no rules 
could be of any use. The one thing 
the family can do is to make her feel 
that though she has suffered one great 
deprivation, her life is not a total loss, 
and there are other treasures left. Their 
love is still strong, .though frankly 
family love cannot help much at such 
a time. 

One important part of our education 
concerns the way in which we learn 
to handle the suffering which is our un- 
avoidable fate from time to time. We 
must not let ourselves be made giddy 
by joy, nor destroyed by sorrow. Sud- 
den death is an inescapable fact of 
the -vorld in which we live. 

The human animal is constructed for 
rough handling. We have been around 
this planet for millions of years, de- 
spite unfavorable circumstances, and we 
will still be around a few million years 
hence. In the process of natural selec- 
tion, the individual who can endure 
the most survives to transmit these 
qualities to his children. 

Just as Earl found a way to be brave 
and die for something he believed in, 
so Fred will find a way to tell Amy 
and she will find a way to receive and 
make use of a great hurt. In time, she 
will reassemble the pieces of her life 
into the pattern it had before the 
“news” came. Some day Amy may even 
be able to look back with pride on 
what happened, realizing that there are 
things in- life more important than 
death, and that if we die in a great 
cause our existence has not been 
wasted. Perhaps Amy will even discover 





“She played his records and cried.” 


‘the great lesson that “Pain may be the 


breaking of the shell that encloses our 


understanding.” 
ek Say 
A SURPRISE ENDING 


Ed. Note: The problem discussed by 
Dr. Lawton above is based on the actual 
facts of a personal situation submitted in 
a letter by the boy known as Fred. After 


‘Dr. Lawton had written this article he 


received another letter from Fred which 
adds an exciting footnote to the whole 
incident. If we had started to 

ture a story like this, we would have been 
accused of “a Hollywood finish untrue to 
life.” But, believe it or not, authentic life 
is often happier than fiction. At any rate, 
here is Fred’s letter: 


Dear Dr. Lawron: 

This is the way we dealt with the ° 
problem I wrote you about. 

My family had a “pow wow” and 
decided that the only fair thing to do 
would be to tell Amy her sweetheart 
had died’ in glory. So one day when 
she came home, and we had finished 
eating and were sitting in the living 
room, I began, “Amy, I know you are 
going to be terribly hurt and grieved, 
but I’ve got to tell you that Earl was 
reported lost in action recently.” 

That did it. She stood erect and 
looked at all of us queerly, and as we 
all tried to comfort her, she fainted. 
We put her on the couch and called 
in a doctor as we had been worried 
about her heart. He said that she would 
be all right but that she was a very 
weak young lady. Amy woke up during 
the night and played her records and 
cried and cried. We tried as well as 
we could to console her. 

About four in the evening a few 
weeks ago, Earl’s father rushed into 
our house waving a piece of paper. It 
was a telegram that said, “Earl Scott 
has been rescued from a life boat. He is 
alive and quite well.” Amy perked up 
instantly, and was her old self again. 

Now she’s looking forward with 
eager anticipation to Earl’s return. I 
wonder what would have happened if 
I had not told her and I also wonder 
what she will remember most about 

Frep, THe Kw BrorTHer. 











Pin-up picture for the man who “can’t afford” 


to buy an extra War Bond! 


OU’VE heard people say: “I can’t 

afford to buy an extra War Bond.” 
Perhaps you’ve said it yourself... with- 
out realizing what a ridiculous thing it 
is to say to men who are dying. 


Yet it is ridiculous, when you think 
about it. Because today, with national 
income at an all-time record high... 
with people making more money than 
ever before . . . with less and less of 


things to spend money for... practi- 
cally every one of us has extra dollars 
in his pocket. 

The very least that you can do is to 
buy an extra $100 War Bond... above 
and beyond the Bonds you are now 
buying or had planned to buy. 

In fact, if you take stock of your re- 
sources, and check your expenditures, 
you will probably find that you can 


buy an extra $200... or $300...or 
even $500 worth of War Bonds. 


Sounds like more than you “‘can af- 
ford?” Well, young soldiers can’t afford 
to die, either . . . yet they do it when 
called upon.-So is it too much to ask 
of us that we invest more of our money 
in War Bonds... the best investment 
in the world today? Is that too much 
to ask? 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
- 


Let’s all BACK THE ATTACK! 


This space donated by 


‘SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
> 








Four Brothers 
(Concluded) 


looking out at the massed western sky. 

As if to contradict him, the clouds 
opened briefly and the sun slanted 
through. Then, as suddenly as turning 
down a lamp, the sky darkened. The 
storm struck with a rushing wind and 
a white rage of swirling snow. 

“Guess the boys will soon get enough 
of this,” Martha said. 

Throwing a shawl over her shoulders 
she went out to close the chicken house. 
When she turned back, her tracks were 
already covered and she did not see 
the house until a corner of it loomed 
before her. She had missed the kitchen 
door by forty feet. * 

Clem had already gone to the barn. 
From the window she peered at the 
furious white curtain. The wind wailed 
over the house. She filled up the base- 
burner in the dining room and put 
fresh wood in the kitchen range. 

The boys came in, one at a time. 
First Mart, rubbing his hands, his coat 
matted white and the frost rimming his 
eyebrows. Neil followed him, stamping 
his feet and pulling off his mittens with 
his teeth. 

“Glad we weren’t any farther off,” he 
said, holding his hands to the stove. 
“That wind is bitter. Must have dropped 
thirty degrees while we were crossing 
the slough.” 

There was a muffled commotion at 
the door. Martha opened it-for Earl. 
His face opened in a frosty grin. 
“Couldn’t turn the knob. Couldn't 
hardly hold on to my gun, even.” He 
leaned it in a corner and pulled his 
mittens off under his arms. 

“Where were you?” Mart asked. “I 
thought you stopped in the barn.” 

“I never saw the barn,” Earl said. 

Neil said suddenly, “Where’s Ray?” 

They looked at one another. 

“He was with me,” Mart said, “when 
we crossed the slough. I couldn't see 
much.” 

“I thought he was behind me in the 
scornfield,” Earl said. “I saw some- 


y. 

“I was behind you,” Neil said. “I 
thought Ray was up ahead.” 

“Maybe he’s in the barn.” 

They pulled their coats on quickly. 

In the barn, darkness and the roar of 
wind were mingled, and a mist of snow 
sifted through the crevices. Clem stood 
in the yellow lantern light. “Ray — No, 
he’s not here.” 

“We'll go through the cornfield. Row 
for row,” Neil said. 

Clem began to fasten his coat. 

“Somebody’s got to be here, Dad,” 
Neil added. “He might wander in. If 
he comes, you ring the bell.” 


“You wouldn’t hear it.” 

“Fire my gun,” Earl said. “Two 
shots.” 

Then they were gone. 

Somewhere in the cattle shed, a door 
was blowing. Clem took up his lantern 
and went to find it, his shadow scissor- 


ing on the stable floor. Martha strug- . 


gled back through the furious twilight, 
taking her directions carefully, bracing 
herself against the wind. 

In the house she laid the supper 
table and tried not to count the slow 
minutes passing. The wind was a high, 
wild voice, rising and falling, rattling 
the windows and pressing at the door. 
While she stirred the chicken bones in 
the kettle, her mind kept picturing 
three figures bending. under the lash of 
the snow, beating through the tattered 
corn, shouting with wind-torn voices. 
The minutes dragged by. Now the ket- 
tle was bubbling and a savory steam 
was in her face. Ray would be hungry. 

Her heart pounded when she heard 
a stamping at the door. Before she 
could get there, Clem came in. He 
shook his head. “Not yet, Marth.” He 
pulled off his cap and mittens, and the 
tired lines showed in his face. “The 
boys came back once. They’ve been 
through the field. Now they’re finishing 


up. 
In the dining room the little Christ, 
mas tree stood on the table, strung 
with a tinsel rope that glistened in the 
light. 
“A hard Christmas,” he said. 
Martha’s voice was close to breaking. 
“Clem, I’m afraid —” 
His arm went gently and strongly 


about her. “Think a minute, Marth. . 


That boy’s always known how to take 
care of himself. He wouldn’t cross a 
fence unless he knew where he was 
going. So he’s inside that field. They're 
sure to find him!” 

Her shoulders straightened. “We'd 
better be ready.” 

Clem pulled on his cap. For a min- 
ute their eyes clung together. 

His mittened hand was on the door 
when a white form burst in. Earl's 
voice, cracking and shrill, filled the 
room. 

“We found him! We've got him!” 

A billow of snow swept through the 
open door, The lamps guttered and the 
curtains shook at the windows and 
Mart’ came in, a white, humped Mart, 
with Neil behind him. Neil lifted a 
snowy form off Mart’s bent shoulders. 

An hour later they were a circle 
around the big base-burner in the din- 
ing room, Wrapped in blankets, in the 
roomy rocking chair, Ray started on his 
third bowl of chicken soup. And for 
the fifth time Mart told how he found 
him. 

“Right there in that corn row. White 








NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, Jan. 31-Feb. 
5, because of the semester holiday. 

This break in our regular weekly 
schedule does not deprive sub- 
scribers of their full quota of issues 
for the semester. Subscribers will 
receive 16 issues, as promised. 











as a sheep and snow up ‘to his knees 
the way it was drifted there.” 

Ray looked up from his soup. “Any 
more, Mom?” 

“It’s good for frostbite,” Neil said, 
smiling. 

“He hasn’t got any frostbite,” Mart 
said. “He would have, only he kept 
going. I thought we’d find him all rolled 
up like a snowball, and there he was —” 
Mart had to tell it again. 

They were quiet, while the wind 
roared over; a red coal dropped into the 
ash pan under the burner. Martha 


~looked at the little Christmas tree and 


began to hum “Silent Night.” 

“Remember, Clem,” she said, “we had 
a Christmas storm like this the first year 
we were married.” 

His eyes twinkled. “I'll never forget 
it. You thought the house was going to 
blow away. That was before you had 
four boys to bother with.” 

Earl sighted his gun across the room, 
his head cocked lovingly along the bar- 
rel. “I'll never forget this Christmas. A 
Sportsman Repeater.” He laid it across 
his lap. “Only everybody else got 
gypped. Especially you, Mom, with that 
egg beater.” 

‘I've had my Christmas,” Martha 
said. 


There were things, she knew, that . 


could never be taken away. Never. 

The lieutenant commander leaned 
down. “Quick, Mrs. Breckenridge,” he 
said. “Break it!” 

She swung the bottle as the great 
gray bow began to move. A white 
froth splashed. The band struck up. 
Down the. timbered ways the hull 
moved smoothly. Then a V of water 
widened and the vessel was afloat. 

. Behind her the reporter was asking, 
“Did they ever cause you any worry, 
Mr. Breckenridge?” 

“Worry?” Clem repeated. 

“Any scrapes they got into, any little 
trouble.” 

“No,” Clem said. “I can’t think of a 
thing.” 

Out in the .basin, beyond the lofty 
cribs, the ship was swinging slowly in 
the current. As Martha watched, sun- 
light found the Four Brothers on the 
bow. The letters swam a little. They 
were very bright. j 


Reprinted from Collier's, by permission 
of the editors and of the author. . 
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Quickest, Easiest, 


Most Economical ~ —” 
Way of Getting ig, Jui gamomue, 4” 
PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Constructi Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send 5¢ for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 14 authentic P 
scale War Models, arid 2 Advanced and Seco 
Glider Models, (No free copies.) 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508D7011 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Have You a 


PARTY-GOING SKIN 


Party clothes...dates...can you enjoy them 
with your complexion out of key from a siege 
of surface pimples? Worrying is useless; be- 
ing ashamed foolish; picking at them is dan- 
gerous! 

Why not take the quick, positive POSLAM 
way to skin improvement? You merely apply 
under make-up or overnight — then SEE re- 
sults. Poslam’s six active ingredients, in a 
soothing, air-excluding base, quickly help 
peal off the outer “pimple layer,” reduce 
angry redness. Don’t mistake Poslam for a 
cosmetic. It’s a medicated formula many doc- 
tors have used for 37 years. CONCEN- 
TRATED for fast action, backed by money- 
back guarantee. We call it “the. ointment 
without disappointment.” 50¢, druggists. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, 
Dept.8-B, 254 W.54 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
IMustration Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studies 90 Instructors 57th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MILLS = 


@ Four year course for high school graduates 
leads. to B.S. in Education | (Adelphi - College). 
One- a — for coll 
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fie year. 
For catalog address Dean A, H. Hostler 
66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. 
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STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, ~ mage Indies, and other somes are repre- 
sented, few iv 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuabie! Price only {0c te serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 
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\\t 
A Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
\ quality. Reasonable prices from 55c up. Write 
= today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Ce. Rochester, wy. 
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You'll want 
this swell 

AVIATION 

& BOOKLET! 


- you are looking forward to the 
coming air age, you'll really en- 
joy this new 32-page booklet “Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace”. It 
is beautifully illustrated in full color 
and includes an interesting history 
of the light airplane. It pictures and 
describes the wartime and peace- 
time uses of Piper Cubs. It tells 
what the coming air age will mean 
to you. And, a large section is de- 
voted to a clear description of the 
basic principles of flight. 

Just send 10c for your copy to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, Department 
$C14, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


16mm. SOUND FILM—‘ ‘The Construc- 
tion of a Light Airplane.” For distribu- 
tion points, — Supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Aids Extension Services, puaae 
State College, State College, Penna. 
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The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Help Red Cross or USO 
Give a Dance, Put On a Show 
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..e AND JINK~ 


be many a Jap is with his an- 
cestors because, more than twenty 
years ago, Lt. L. H. Sanderson, Ma- 
rine Corps Aviator, invented dive- 


bombing. 
HOW “’DIVE-BOMBING” IS DONE 


When “on the prowl,” a squadron of 
“Dauntless” Dive Bombers takes full 
advantage of the protective cover of 


high clouds. Sighting the target, they: 


descend to approximately 9,000 feet. 


: Here, one by one, they “peel off” and 


approach at an angle of about.65 te 
70 degrees. About 1500 feet above 
the target, bombs are released. Cross- 
ing the target, the planes fly low over 
the water and jink—a zig-zag flying 
pattern that makes an almost im- 





FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 






DIVE-BOMBING — First in a series of advertisements, 
dedicated to the shill and courage of American avia- 
tors, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


possible target for anti-aircraft fire. 

Shell was first to supply American | 
Military Aviation with a super fuel 
—100 octane gasoline—giving our 
planes new speed, flying range and 
tactical advantage. Later Shell dis- 
coveries increased both the power 
and production of aviation gasoline. 
Now, every day, Shell produces more 
than enough to fuel a bombing mis- 


sion of 2,400 planes from England | 
over Germany. 




















